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OLD GOWRIE 


TOBACCO 


VEN today Old Gowrie 
keeps its pride of place. 
A classic example of an old- 
fashioned pressed all-Virginia 
tobacco prepared in the loving 
manner of yesterday —even 
today! It is received with 
gratitude and punctuality by 
Britons all over the globe. It 
follows them wherever they go. 
Old Gowrie’s charm lies within 
its satisfying coolness and the 
unadulterated fragrance of 
carefully selected Virginia leaf. 
The pleasure it gives is not 
regarded lightly but is counted 
among the fewer luxuries. 
Those who have discovered Old Gowrie 
are often prompted to express their 
pleasure in it in such terms as these 


From Uttoxeter— 

“*] extend my very best wishes to you 
and your staff and send many thanks 
for your continued courtesy and effic 
tency ; last, but not least, for the super 
lative quality of your tobacco.” 

From Flackwell Heath 

“It gives me great pleasure to thank 
you once more for a year of smoking 
satisfaction. In these feckless days tt 
is indeed comforting to have dealings 
with a firm whose service and products 
are so carefully guarded.” 
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Tobacco Blender 
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has been completely successful, for which I am so thankful 
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Kenya, 
18 Jan., 1950. 
Gentlemen, 

In the course of considerable travelling throughout 
East Africa I have been fortunate enough to obtain 
a fairly regular supply of PUNCHBOWLE, 

When recently I had the misfortune to find myself 
virtually marooned in a forgotten valley, where a fly- 
infested river flows into the heat-sodden plains of 
Songhor, I gave up all hope of finding any good thing. 

Yet in an isolated trading post, with the rains 
dripping through the roof, I discovered three tins of 
Punchbowle, which I at once _——— although 
they were somewhat faded. I have derived as much 
pleasure from the first two tins as from any tins of 
tobacco I have ever opened. The third remains as 
@ treat in store. 


I am, gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


TO YOUNGER SMOKERS EVERYWHERE 


Two generations of Pipemen have been 
recommending Barneys to other Smokers 
because of its sheer goodness. Wisely you 
may follow their friendly lead. 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular 

rsonal despatches. Ex-Bond and British 
Baty Free, in 2-lb. parcels, to many lands, 
but not as yet to all. Write, Barneys 
Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 


Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). 


From East Africa comes 
this commendation of the 
“quality and ubiquity” of 
PUNCHBOWLE Tobacco. 


John Sinclair Ltd., Manfrs., Newcastie upon Tyne 
(316) 
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SS er gs "42/6 
Waterproof Clothing of all 
kinds. Send for 48-page Cata- 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 
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14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 
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National Institution for the War - Blinded. 
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Without pen or paper in a few seconds with 
the Otis King Calculator. This precision- 
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: ours of fig- 


can be solved 


& single scale 66” slide rule, 
yet closes to pocket size 


Leaflet from > al 
CARBIC LIMITED (Dept. C.J.) POCKET 
171 Seymour Place, London, W.1. (Tel. Pad. 4149) CALCULATOR 
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Male day pattern, 38/6 
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“DUPLEX” BAGS 


Male, day and night, 70/- 


BLADDER 


Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 
Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now worn 
world wide. Special patterns for motorists and aviators. 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 
HILLIARD 
123 DOUGLAS STREET : GLASGOW, C.2 
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TABLES 
by L. J. COMRIE, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S 


OR more than a century the House of 

Chambers has sent its mathematical tables 
all over the world. In order to keep abreast 
of all modern requirements Chambers have 
produced an entirely new series of tables, all 
compiled by Dr L. J. Comrie, who is freely 
acknowledged to be the greatest living expert 
on the science of computation. Chambers’s 
Shorter Six-Figure Mathematical Tables con- 
tains those parts of Dr Comrie’s larger work 
that are essential for the university and college 
student. 


416 pages Price, 12s. 6d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
11 THISTLE ST., EDINBURGH; & LONDON 





—but fit for anything 


You're safe for work or play with the remarkable 
Brooks invention. Small and light, it supports and 
protects against all twists and strains. Never loosens 
or slips. Always perfectly comfortable. 


Write for— 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
(Sent in plain sealed envelope.) 


li lied 


pp pp under the 
National Health Service. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., 


(753C), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
(753C), Hilton Chambers, Hilton Street, 
Stevenson Square, Manchester, 1. 
FERGUSON’S TURNING AND 
RENOVATING SERVICE 
A boon to mea who value their appearance 
When suit or coat requires repairs or alterations, see 
that you have the work done by expert tailors. 
Ferguson's are practical tailors. Try them with your next job. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ High Class Tailoring. Patterns on request 
Customers’ own materia! made up in our own workshop. 
Expert Furriers. Estimates and advice free. 
D. A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Telephone : 75455. Established 1897. 
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LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS 


All Life-boat men are volunteers except the 
motor mechanics. All are rewarded every 
time they answer a call. Total yearly pay- 
ments to the men are nearly £100,000. The 
Life-boat Service is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. Send your con- 
tribution however small. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., C.V.0., V.D 
Secretary: COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., T.D., M.A. 


That’s the beauty of Anglepoise 
—the wonder lamp that takes any 
one of 1,001 angles at a finger- 
touch—and holds it. Reading, 
writing, make-up, in the garage 

. there is Anglepoise ready and 
willing to help. ‘Throws its gentk 
beam on book, object or work 
not in your eyes. Out of use folds 
up in small space. In black or 
cream-and-gold. 

From £4 19s. 6d. (incl. p.t.) 


Al! electricians and stores. 
Pat. all countrir 


Sole Makers: 


HERBERT TERRY & 8ONS LTD., 
REDDITCH, London, Manchester, Birmingham 
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THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 


| PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing condi- 
tions, there is an increasing tendency to rely unduly 
upon the effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without inter- 
ference with the ordinary routine of daily life, entirely 
obviates the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst per- 
fectly harmless, acts as a revivifying tonic, building 
up the tissues and invigorating the whole nervous 
system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 


TEAR OUT AND POST 


A. S. ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel.: WEL. 5832. LONDON, W.1. 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


NAME...... 


ADDRESS. 








Please send all you can spare to: 
GENERAL SECRETARY, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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KE LV] N engines 
have established an enviable reputa- 
tion for efficiency and reliability. 
Made in a range of types, weights 
and powers suited to every need— 


from 7) to 132 h.p., Diesel and Petrol 
Paraffin. 
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Isn’t it 
worth while? 


Just one of nearly 
40,000 happy youngsters 
admitted to our Homes 


The self-respect and confident bearing of the boys 
and girls who have been cared for in our Homes is 
enheartening. When we remember their misery and 
destitution, it is a wonderful reward to the many 
patrons who make this work possible. Will you 
help us to carry on? Although today times are 
difficult, even a little will help to make things easier 
for them. It is a work well worth supporting—in 
however modest a way. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


Patron: H.M. The King 
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HENRY WILLIAMSON 


AWTON HALL is one of those houses 

which have had its day. Now it awaits 
demolition for its valuable teak and oak and 
mahogany doors, its beams and rafters, the 
lead on its roof, the oak and pitch-pine plank- 
ing of its floors and the panelling of its walls. 
Even its stones have a value in the present 
shortage of every kind of material in Britain. 
There are several eager builders waiting for 
the death of Mrs Houghton-Hawton (of 
Hawton) and the sale by auction of that 
valuable repository of building materials. 
But the chatelaine of Hawton Hall is still 
living in her memories of four wars and five 
generations of the family. 

During the recent war, Hawton Hall was 
occupied by many families, evacuated from 
the towns. The parkland—which had been 
sold between the first and second World 
Wars—was a camp. Concrete roads and 
paths and scores of squat black huts of 
tarred corrugated-iron and brick, shaped 
like headless elephants in repose, took the 
place of the beautiful timber trees and the 
herd of fallow-deer. But Mrs Houghton- 
Hawton (of Hawton) remained, occupying 
four rooms of the mansion, including the 
old music-room which faced west, and the 
sloping land to the river. 

Nearly every morning the old lady made 
her way to that room, walking by the aid of 
an ebony stick with an ivory handle, and 
looked through the wide west window. The 
scene had long ceased actively to distress her, 
for she lived almost entirely in her memories. 
These were by no means sad—for she had a 
great-grandson who was, to her, all that had 
been, and was to be. 

Upon the piano, which had not been tuned 
or played for many years, stood a large silver 
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photograph-frame. Within the frame were 
several photographs of young men: each was 
clad in tweeds; each was holding a fishing- 
rod in one hand, and a trout in the other. 

One morning in the music-room Mrs 
Houghton-Hawton noticed that the frame was 
not standing as it should have been, exactly 
facing the west window. The sight disturbed 
her, and she said aloud to the air: ‘Oh, 
Matilda, pray see that the frame be replaced 
after polishing, exactly as before.” Her voice 
was low; a little tired; and as she spoke she 
was seeing the face of her lady’s maid before 
her; and she heard the reply, dignified and 
quiet: ‘Yes, ma’m, of course the gentlemen 
must always see the river.’ But Matilda 
Parker had died at the age of seventy-three, 
a dozen years before. 

Mrs Houghton-Hawton peered at the frame 
and noticed with agitation that there were 
fingermarks on its rim. She did not see that 
they were small fingermarks, as of a boy’s 
hands; and she was moving to the wire bell- 
pull beside the door when she remembered 
in time that there would be nobody in the 
servants’ hall to answer it. How foolish of 
her! Of course, the house was now divided 
into five parts, four of them occupied by the 
young wives and families of Royal Air Force 
officers stationed at the airfield beyond the 
river and the valley, on level ground on which 
once had stood three of the Hawton farms. 
Nevertheless, she was disturbed. Could Mr 
Ridd the ironmonger have called again, and 
taken the frame in his hands to remark on it? 
How had he come into the room? 

As a fact, Mr Ridd, the ironmonger of 
South Dulton, had come to see Mrs Houghton- 
Hawton more than twenty years previously. 
Mr Ridd had called at Hawton Hall shortly 
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after the opening of the fishing season one 
March to express his deep sorrow at ‘the 
Captain’s death, as proper a young gentleman 
as ever whipped water with rod and line’; 
and then in his nervousness he had taken the 
photograph-frame, with its embossed coat- 
armour, off the piano and, after staring at it 
with an expression of dolour, had respectfully 
suggested that if at any time madam would 
like a few trout for her breakfast, he would 
be only too willing to catch them for her, just 
for the sport of it, if she understood his mean- 
ing. Mrs Houghton-Hawton had entirely 
understood Mr Ridd’s meaning, and graciously 
she had thanked Mr Ridd, saying that it was 
most kind of Mr Ridd to have offered his 
services, but at the moment. . . 

Mr Ridd had left almost hurriedly, and 
gone out to his Ford van standing in the 
courtyard of the empty stables behind the 
mansion, wondering if the old girl had made 
arrangements to let the fishing. 

Mrs Houghton-Hawton had no intention 
of letting the fishing. Certainly not to Mr 
Ridd! The way the fellow had handled the 


frame, turning it about, peering at it from 
various angles; and then the cunning look in 
his eyes as he had revealed the true purpose 


of his visit! 

In truth, Mr Ridd, a keen fly-fisherman, 
had not called for the purpose of getting 
some fishing for himself. When he had come 
into the presence of the old lady, and had 
seen the photographs in the frame, an awful 
doubt had entered into him that she might 
think he had only pretended to sympathy that 
her son in the Royal Flying Corps had been 
killed, in order to get some trouting. Mr 
Ridd’s sympathy had been genuine; he had 
admired the tall, handsome figure of the 
Captain, and the fine way.he could throw a 
dry-fly—as though he were able to know 
how a fish felt—with the delicacy and light- 
ness of one of the hatching water-flies 
rising from the surface of the stream. And 
Mr Ridd, talking it over with his wife at 
breakfast of bacon, egg, and sausage that 
morning, had almost convinced himself that 
by offering to supply Mrs Houghton-Hawton’s 
table with trout he was doing so solely as a 
tribute to her bereavement and loneliness. 


N the occasion of Mr Ridd’s visit, the 
silver frame had contained three photo- 
graphs, and the space for others. The two 
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lower photographs were of the kind known as 
snapshots, while the uppermost was a faded 
daguerreotype. Each was identical in subject 
and composition: a young man, a rod, and 
a fish. 

The uppermost portrait was entirely of a 
past age—that is to say, it had been taken 
when Alethea Houghton (an heiress in her 
own right) had been a child. The details were 
nearly, but not entirely, obscured by the 
fadings of time. There was the figure of her 
father-in-law, Major Hawton, wearing a small 
close-fitting, small-peaked cap, with high 
lapels to his jacket, and tight knickerbockers 
and high fawn gaiters. With a magnifying- 
glass, the beholder might just discern a face 
with the incipient moustaches and beard and 
whiskers of a youth in mid-Victorian times. 
He held a fourteen-foot greenheart rod in one 
hand, a two-pound trout in the other, a 
couple of fingers through one of its gills. 
He had been killed soon afterwards, with the 
Light Brigade in the Crimean War. 

Below the daguerreotype was an early 
photograph, faded and yellow, of his son, 
who had married Alethea Houghton, thus 
joining two landed estates and conjoining his 
coat-armour with that of his heiress-bride. 
Following the family tradition, the youth in 
the Norfolk jacket holding an eleven-foot rod 
with a ten-ounce fish had in due course 
become a soldier, who, leaving wife and small 
son at Hawton Hall, had died of enteric fever 
in the South African War. 

The third photograph was that of the son, 
taken while still a schoolboy. He wore a 
straw boater and a jacket of Donegal tweed, 
while his rod was a nine-foot length of split- 
cane, with which he had taken his first fish, 
a somewhat lean half-pounder. The first 
World War had taken him, and with most of 
his generation he had found his grave in that 
immense desolation of linked shell-holes 
stretching from North Flanders to the down- 
land country of Artois and Picardy. But 
before his death as an observer in the balloon 
section of the Royal Flying Corps he had 
married a girl serving with the Red Cross, 
and she had had a son who had grown up 
never having seen, or been seen by, his father. 
The boy had gone to the same school which 
many generations of Hawtons had attended; 
and, like them, he had learned to fish for trout 
with an artificial fly. In due course a fourth 
photograph had been added to the three others 
in the frame. The fish had been a six-ounce 





trout, taken on a three-ounce rod of split-cane 
eight feet long; and likewise in due course 
the fisher had found a soldier’s grave far 
from his native land, in action with his regi- 
ment of the Royal Armoured Corps, the 16th 
Lancers, the Death or Glory Boys, in the 
desert warfare with the Afrika Korps in Libya. 
After her grandson’s death Mrs Houghton- 
Hawton had kept his rod and tackle for his 
son. This was the boy who had returned on 
holiday from school the day before our story 
began with Mrs Houghton-Hawton peering 
at the fingermarks on her silver frame. The 
boy’s hands had been greasy, for the first 
thing he had done after returning home was 
to rub his enamelled and tapered silk line 
with a piece of wash-leather on which was 
some paraffin-wax, in order to make the line 
float when he went fishing on the morrow. 
Somewhat nervously the boy had surveyed 
the blank space in the family picture record, 
and wondered if he would be there with his 
first trout, and if it would be the biggest of 
them all, before the Easter holidays were over. 


HE declining weights and conditions of 
those fish in the photographs might have 


suggested to a philosophical ichthyologist a 
parallel in decline of the human scene and 


substance at Hawton Hall. For the same 
changes in human values had affected both 
land and river equally. These changes had 
been accepted by nearly everyone as the 
changes due to modern progress. 

During the lifetime of the husband of 
Alethea Hawton the road running through the 
valley above the stream had been metalled 
and tarred for the new motor traffic which 
was gradually replacing the horse and the 
iron-shod wooden wheel. From off the sealed 
surfaces, laid to keep down dust, rain-water 
drained quickly into the river, causing it to 
rise and fall swiftly, and so to scour the gravel- 
beds which were the homes of the creepers 
and nymphs on which the trout fed. In 
addition to this disturbance, deadly tar-acids 
poisoned the microscopic life—the daphnia 
and plankton, on which the new-hatched 
trout-fry fed. 

After some years, and much endeavour to 
remedy injustice, deadly tar was replaced by 
harmless bitumen as a stone-binding surface; 
but by then increased drainage had caused 
other pollution. The fish found little on which 
to feed, for the gravelly bottom was silted, 
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and most of the nymphs and other delicate 
water-life that can exist only in pure water 
had vanished. Lacking natural food, the 
bigger fish became cannibals, before slow 
starvation came upon them. A few were to 
be seen day after day in the same places, 
growing leaner and blacker, until they dis- 
appeared; only the occasional ring of a small 
rising fish broke the smooth flow of the water 
in the clear light of morning and the mellow 
dusk of a midsummer evening. No mayflies 
arose and danced over the pools, no dark 
sedge-flies sped and whirled over the runs at 
night. The silt absorbed oxygen faster than 
the stream could replace it from the air in 
bubbles broken by every fall and run and 
jabble over the stony shallow. 

In vain the unhappy owner took legal 
action, pleading that the chronic pollution 
contravened the Rivers Pollution Act and the 
Public Health Acts. In vain samples of river- 
water were taken, in the presence of witnesses, 
and put into bottles which were then sealed, 
before being analysed and chemists’ reports 
offered as evidence in courts of law. Tech- 
nically pollution in some cases was proved, 
but no damages were awarded. The pollution 
continued as before; it was cheaper for the 
offending factories to face further summonses 
for pollution than to spend money to instal 
filter beds and tanks. 

Housebuilding increased pollution; but the 
owner did not lose heart. Little dams of 
tree-trunks were made, in the hope that high- 
water winter spates would cause turbulence 
to sweep away the deadly silt. In spring new 
water-plants were introduced, in the hope 
that while growing in sunlight they might 
absorb the deadly carbon dioxide gas, and 
release the oxygen which was the life of 
the stream, by which all things breathed. 
More trout were turned into the water. 

The Hawton estate, once of flourishing 
farms held by a sturdy tenantry maintaining 
the fertility of the farms and looking to the 
squire for leadership in all things, had likew;se 
decliftied. Agricultural depression, caused by 
importation of cheap foreign food, had been 
interrupted by wars which at base were trade 
wars. Every death in the family succession 
meant that a large sum had to be found to 
pay the death-duties to a government which 
was composed almost exclusively of those 
serving and served by the trading interests. 
Death-duties could be met only by the sale 
of farm-lands. 
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When all the land had of necessity been 
sold off, only the park and mansion remained. 
Further taxation caused the park and its 
beautiful timber to be sold. A syndicate of 
speculators interested only in making money 
bought the park and sold the trees to a timber- 
merchant, who forthwith felled them and 
dragged the trunks away. A milk-canning 
factory was built where the old grist-mill had 
stood by the stream; its effluents finally killed 
the last of the weary trout. Birds forsook 
the banks; the last kingfisher flashed across 
the bends in the meadow, the last heron 
flapped away from water which even eels 
had left. 

Rows of box-like houses, built of concrete, 
with asbestos roofs, grew where once fallow- 
deer had grazed. Modernity had come right 
up to the walls of the Hall. 

A fence of galvanised wire set with concrete 
posts, and a miacrocarpa hedge growing 
rapidly, as though with wild desire to hide 
with its greenery the change without, enclosed 
the unpainted mansion and its four acres of 
gardens, which were too costly to keep up. 
Slowly a wilderness of weeds arose there, 
until the Council rented the gardens for a 
nominal sum as allotments for whomsoever 


in South Dulton wanted an allotment. That 
was in the "thirties, when the money value of 
English land was lower than it had been in 
its known history. 


HE better to inspect the photographs 
every morning, Mrs Houghton-Hawton 
polished the lenses of her spectacles on a piece 
of silk which had lived in its special ivory 
box on the mantelpiece of the music-room 
for nearly thirty years. The constant friction 
against glass, gentle though it had been, had 
so worn the silk that it looked as if it were 
begetting its life anew from the silkworm. 
In her care of that piece of silk, in her fidelity 
to it, might be seen the source of the old 
woman’s fortitude to conserve what was left 
after the ruin of war for her great-grai:dson. 
Nearly thirty years before, the fragment 
of silk had been part of a white shining 
strength that swung a man slowly to earth, 
below the observation-balloon from which 
he had jumped at a telephone-message of 
*Hun Over!’ from the group frenziedly wind- 
ing the hauling-gear below; and having 
jumped and tugged at the release-cord, he 
had been pulled up with a jerk and flung 
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about, knowing while he swung upon the 
wild beats of his heart that he was safe. The 
wind was taking him away from the slanting 
cable of the balloon. His fellow-observer 
had jumped after him, and was two hundred 
feet above, between himself and the balloon. 
Then the skirl and crack of shrapnel was 
joined by the hiss and clack of machine-gun 
bullets from above and below. He watched 
the vague smoky line of tracers passing 
diagonally by the balloon, surely through it: 
and yes, there was a slow curl of flame from 
its top. Then he saw the Hun, an Albatross, 
make an Immelmann turn, only to dive away 
to hedge-hop back to Hunland; and looking 
up, he saw two Sopwith Camels following the 
Hun down, and shooting at him. The bullets 
passed near; the claquement made his ears 
ring and sing, until a sudden terrific shock 
made him feel himself to be very far away, 
as he swung gently under the parachute, so 
gently that the sensation of swinging changed 
to one of gliding, then to a rippling as of the 
surface of a river. 

As he listened, he could hear under the 
gentle noises of the stream on the gravelly 
shallows the singing of the water-ouzel. He 
saw the little sturdy black-and-white bird 
perching on a mossy stone at the tail of the 
pool where the water ran clear and fast. He 
saw his father beside him, and felt the excite- 
ment of trying a dry-fly for the first time. He 
saw the spinners of the olive-duns rising and 
falling over the stream in the June evening. 
He saw the females descending to drop the 
eggs from their long whisks into the water. 
He heard the sip-sucking noises of trout 
invisible in the fast runs, as imperceptibly 
they thrust up their snouts while sucking in 
the spent flies. He saw himself crouching 
beside his father on the edge of the gravel 
under the bank, and heard his reassuring 
‘You'll get him, take your time, be easy.’ 
He felt clumsy. The fly would catch in the 
alders in front, or in the thistles on the meadow 
behind. He was nervous because Father was 
there, and as in a dream he drew out line as 
he worked the rod to and fro until the tiny 
hackled fly was passing overhead, and as he 
measured the distance to the rising trout with 
his eye, he felt himself suddenly to be his 
Father, and then he was casting exactly as 
Father did. He shot his line and tapered cast 
and brown hackled fly out straight and light; 
the fly dropped almost dreamily on the quiet 
bubble-riding water beside the messy stone 





where the trout lay. The fly fell lightly, and 
rode down beside a bubble; the neb of a fish 
arose and quietly sucked in the fly; a light 
jerk of his wrist, and the tiny hook was 
driven into the corner of the trout’s mouth. 
The fish dashed downstream, the rod bent, 
the fish leapt shaking its head, and he saw the 
red spots on its golden-brown length. Careful 
lest it break away, for the last two links of 
the cast were single horsehair! 

He played the trout for at least five minutes, 
before it turned on its side, dead-beat. His 
first fish! Quick, the spring-balance, before 
it lost weight by drying! Father had never 
got a trout of more than eight ounces that 
season! It looked so beautiful, he wanted to 
put it back into the river; but when it flapped 
nearer the edge of the grassy bank he grabbed 
it in alarm. As he was working the hook 
from the bony mouth, the hook suddenly 
grew very big and fixed itself in his own 
mouth, attached to a monstrous line which 
tore at his jaw. He cried out for Father, but 
Father was gone. He could not find Father. 
He cried out: ‘Mother,’ for the river was 
roaring. It was swelling and turning red. 


The line dragged violently at his head—so 
terribly violently that he was dragged farther 


and farther from himself, until at last some- 
thing snapped, and after that was dim and 
unsubstantial, and fading into vacancy. 

From below they watched the cable whip- 
ping and coiling on the ground, dragging 
down in a smoking tangle of rope and wicker 
basket the body of the observer and his torn 
parachute. Later they sent to his mother, 
together with his personal belongings, a piece 
of the silk, and a photograph of his grave at 
Ervillers. 

That had been in 1917. Since then there 
had been another grave in the desert of North 
Africa. But there was also another Nigel, 
just home from school for the Easter holidays, 
and eager to catch his first fish. All the eldest 
Hawton sons, back to the Tudors and beyond, 
had borne the name cf Nigel. 


HREE miles from Hawton Hall lay the 

ancient town of South Dulton, on high 
ground. Although the main road to London 
—one hundred and eighty miles eastward— 
runs through South Dulton, it is said that 
nothing ever happens in the place. A couple 
of years previously an ox had been roasted 
in the market-place, in summer, during a 
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Forces Welcome Home reception. Six hun- 
dred people had attended, most of them 
taking but the briefest glance at what was 
considered to be a gruesome sight, the great 
coal fire in a brick open-sided box, and the 
monstrous horned and staring-eyed carcass 
frizzling on a horizontal bar of iron. The free 
beer cheered up things a bit, when they sat 
down at the trestle-tables set out in rows, and 
ate slices of the ox with potatoes and boiled 
cabbage. 

Lest the above be interpreted as a criticism 
of the Town Council’s lack of imagination, 
let it be said at once that South Dulton, in 
one respect, is in the van of modernity and 
progress. It possesses that which exists else- 
where only in the dreams of fly-fishermen of 
modest means—for South Dulton, having 
acquired the land adjoining half-a-mile of the 
main river into which the Hawton brook 
flowed, then decided that the fishing rights 
should belong to everybody. Free salmon, 
sea-trout, and brown trout fishing for all 
comers. God made the fishes for Man, and 
here men, uninhibited by selfish landlord or 
vested interests, took their rights. 

The river Dull runs below the town. At 
the bottom of the hill the London road is 
carried by .a bridge with a grey stone parapet. 
The bridge marks the upper limit of the free 
fishing. Immediately below the bridge is a 
high weir with a stone apron sloping too 
steeply for the ascent of any fish except in 
an almost phenomenal flood. Salmon and 
trout running up to spawn are forced to 
remain below the weir—in the water of the 
free fishing. And just below the weir stands 
the inadequate town sewage plant. After 
that was built, the Town Council had been 
able to buy the fishing rights of their half-mile 
at their own price. 

Motorists passing down the London road 
at night slow up at the bridge, for the road 
bends beyond it. Occasionally one stops, 
attracted and puzzled by the strange flashing 
and dancing of lights in, the valley below. 
Scrutiny reveals that the lights are moving 
apparently in the river itself. Are these the 
fabled lights of Will-o’-the-wisp? Surely not, 
for in addition to the lights are to be heard 
shouts, accompanied by noises of splashing 
and beating of the water. There may be a 
dull explosion, and a momentary fountain 
arising below. The sounds of quarrelling and 
the snarling of dogs are not unknown in that 
stretch of the town’s free fishing. Here no 
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keeper, hired by selfish capitalist, can prevent 
men from taking their rights; no water- 
bailiff, hated agent of the Board of Con- 
servators, dare show his face on the bank. 

Dazed by the little searchlights, the salmon 
which has run up to spawn, its skin dark 
brown, its flesh infirm, its body full of milt 
or eggs, lies close to the bottom of the pool, 
while gaff or wire-noose on long ash-pole is 
moved nearer the tail, nearer and nearer, gaff 
just below the ventral fin, or noose over the 
dark square tail. Then jerk—out he comes! 
Hide’n under a vuzz-bush, midear, and keep an 
eye on’m, for rogues aboud; there are always 
folk ready to steal the work of honest men. 

Sometimes when many fish are lying there, 
gangs at night blow the pits with gelignite 
cartridges, killing by concussion everything 
living in the pool. Sometimes a couple of 
sportsmen will throw in a large screw-top 
beer-bottle filled with quicklime and a little 
water, and weighted so that it sinks to the 
bottom. The carbonic-acid gas increases 
until its pressure shatters the bottle; and in 
its rush to the surface enough gas is absorbed 
by the water to poison every fish for scores 
of yards. Another method is to put an old 
stocking filled with chloride of lime into the 
stream; the first mouthful of dissolved chlorine 
gas passing through delicate gills—the lungs 
of a fish—causes twisting, leaping torture, 
until the fish turns on its side and floats down 
to where on the shallows hands await to grasp 
and pitch their spoil on the bank. 

During days of summer, when the river is 
dead low and bright, small boys can be ob- 
served stalking the few tiny trout, mere finger- 
lings, that have come up from below. Bare- 
legged and intent, each with a stick to which 
is attached a fine brass-wire noose, the boys 
creep after the darting fish until they are 
fatigued and cowed. Noose is worked over 
the tail. Jerk! Put it in the pocket and go 
after that other one. Only four inches long, 
and ungrown? Yes, but if I don’t have’n 
someone else will, so I'll have’n first. That’s 
right, my boy. You look after yourself, no 
one else will. 


O this sporting paradise came Mrs Hough- 

ton-Hawton and her great-grandson Nigel 

on the second day of the Easter holidays. 

They arrived in a hired motor-car, which in 
former days had belonged to the Hall. 

The present owner-driver of the elderly car 
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was by name Jones; but he was prepared to 
resent anyone calling him by that name, 
especially any old die-hard Tory. Most of 
his fares called him either nothing, or Mr 
Jones, or Charley; but Jones, he wouldn’t 
have any of that, especially as the old geezer 
never spent more than a couple of quid a year 
with him. He walked behind them, carrying, 
at Mrs Houghton-Hawton’s request, the tea- 
basket, Mr Nigel’s rod, and a landing-net. 

Mr Jones also thought, as he puffed at his 
fag, that he didn’t mind carrying the rod to 
oblige the dame, but, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he wasn’t going to Mister no blooming 
boy, or man either for that matter. ‘Mister 
Nigel!’ Mister his foot! For two pins he’d 
call the kid Nigel. He didn’t need their two 
quid a year! Mrs Houghton-Hawton of 
Hawton, indeed! Why, the place was falling 
down. He could buy them up if he liked! 

The party of three stopped by the river- 
bank. The water ran clear over stones with 
sandy scours at the eddies, for the outfall of 
the sewage plant was below, hidden by trees. 
Unspeaking, with a faint smile, the driver 
handed the bamboo rod-case to the boy. 

‘I say, Gran, this is the Palakona split-cane 
that Daddy killed his first fish with, isn’t it? 
It’s wizard! Look, it’s a hexagon pattern, 
Mr Jones! They’re awfully hard to get now. 
Bayley-Martin at school says it’s the best 
rod for small streams in the world!’ 

Pleased with the way he had been addressed, 
Mr Jones watched the eager fingers attaching 
the reel and drawing out line to pass it 
through the rings. Despite the rubbing with 
paraffin-wax and wash-leather, the line was 
tacky with age, and seemed reluctant to leave 
the spool. 

‘Now I believe I ought to have kept it on 
the line-drier!’ the old lady remarked, watch- 
ing the boy’s actions intently through her 
lorgnette. ‘I recollect your grandfather always 
kept his lines between the pages of a copy of 
The Times every year, until the season opened 
again. I do hope you will find the flies of 
use, dear. I don’t suppose the change of 
fashion in flies is so marked as in other things.’ 
Her voice quavered a little; she was lost 
awhile; but recovered herself, and saw the 
boy before her once again. 

The boy and the man were examining the 
several variegated objects in their little com- 
partments, each with its minute hinged mica 
lid that flipped open at a touch. 

‘Now I wonder which flies you should use?’ 





the frail voice inquired, with careful distinc- 
tiveness of tone. ‘Your grandfather was 
always saying something about wet-flies and 
dry-flies. What is the difference, I wonder?’ 

*Bayley-Martin always swears by the dry- 
fly, Gran. He says he’s a dry-fly purist, and 
would never think of fishing wet.’ 

As a fact, the thirteen-year-old boy referred 
to as a dry-fly purist had never caught any fish 
bigger than a salmon-parr, that voracious 
six-inch snap-all-that-floats-and-swims fish 
looking like a trout but with dark fingerprints 
on its sides; and his fishing had been confined 
to the moorland stream of his Cumberland 
home; but Bayley-Martin was a great reader, 
and lived mainly in the imagination. 

‘A pity Bayley-Martin isn’t here,’ observed 
Mr Jones. ‘Myself, I’m a worm poorist. 
None of this whipping water for me. When 
the river’s in flood, and muddy, that’s the 
time to yank ’em out.’ 

‘Don’t you think that as at the moment 
the water has the appearance of what used to 
be described as gin-clear,’ remarked the old 
lady, ‘it might be as well to try a dry-fly?’ 

“Well, others may be a better judge o” gin 
than what I be,’ retorted the driver, looking 
up at the sky, and wishing that his pals in the 
‘Ring of Bells’ could hear him. 

‘Now will you please be so good as to tell 
Mr Nigel which are the dry-flies, and which 
are the wet, Mr Jones?’ 

Mr Jones was so relieved at the obvious 
respect shown to himself that he replied 
earnestly: ‘I’m sorry I don’t know, ma’m. But 
mebbe one’s so good as another. To tell you 
the honest truth, ma’m, I’ve watched them as 
knows putting on a fly and taking it off again, 
and trying others, and when they weren’t no 
good, whipping ’em off again and picking out 
another, quizzing it, and putting it back, 
sticking it into their hat until they look like 
a proper vuzz-pig. Never satisfied, is a fly- 
fisherman. I don’t wonder, either, when you 
come to think of it. All these colours ain’t 
natural. Look at this one—’ He dropped 
a minute and delicate affair of red and green 
peacock-feather, silk, varnish, and steel into 
his palm and held it out. ‘What fish is going 
to recognise that as anything he’s seen before? 
And this—what natural fly, in a manner o’ 
speaking, has two white wings and a lot of 
ginger whiskers growing out of its body?’ He 
turned to the boy. ‘See? I ask you! But 
a worm’s a worm all the world over, and the 
natural food of a fish, if you see my meaning.’ 
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Nigel, conscious of his school motto 
Manners makyth man, smiled pleasantly. 
But he thought: ‘A wormer!’ ‘I wonder if 
this fly is meant to represent a worm?’ he 
asked, picking up an object of fluffy cinnamon 
with a double hook. 

Mr Jones gave it a glance, and said em- 
phatically: ‘Na-ow! That’s an eel fly, for 
the eel has a double lock to its jaws, and 
can wriggle out o’ one hook, but never two.” 

Nigel thought this an odd explanation, for 
according to the coloured plates in his book 
it was a Scottish loch-fly for big trout. 

*I should try this one, if I were you,’ advised 
Mr Jones, picking up a mayfly. ‘It’s a juicy 
mouthful.’ As he spoke, the stub of a cigarette 
was wagging about on his lower lip. 

‘Yes, Nigel,’ said Mrs Houghton-Hawton, 
‘I am sure that Mr Jones is right about the 
choice of fly being not of the greatest import- 
ance. Your grandfather used to say, I re- 
member, that to fish with the fly you believe 
in is nine-tenths of the way to persuading a 
fish to believe in it also.’ 

‘How about this red and green joker?’ 
asked Mr Jones. ‘Here, give us the gut.’ 

‘I say, thanks most awfully, but I can tie 
it on,’ assured the boy, struggling to conceal 
his anxiety. ‘I know the turle knot—Bayley- 
Martin swears that’s the best.’ 

‘I’ve nearly done it now,’ said the driver. 

‘Thank you,’ replied Nigel, politely, while 
his lip trembled. 

‘There you are, my lad,’ exclaimed Mr 
Jones, flipping the fly away on the gut leader 
with his finger and thumb. At the same time 
he loosened the cigarette from his lower lip, 
and neatly using an expulsion of air com- 
pressed within his cheeks flipped the stub into 
the river. At that moment a salmon rolled 
up to the top of the pool, showed a yellow- 
grey blur as it turned, and went under again. 
‘There, did you see that, Nigel?’ he called, 
pointing to the water. ‘A bloomin’ great 
fish come up and nosed it! Quick, chuck your 
fly in the same place!’ 

‘I saw it, by Jove yes, Gran, a salmon!’ 
cried the boy. He dropped the fly-box in 
his excitement, and went on his hands and 
knees to seek the flies which had shot out of 
some of the compartments. ‘Oh, curse, just 
my luck.’ 

‘Here, try this white-winged thing,’ sug- 
gested Mr Jones. ‘After all, the fag-end was 
white.” 

“Yes, why not take Mr Jones’s advice, 
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Nigel? The rise may be over at any moment. 
I remember your grandfather used to say a 
rise might begin suddenly, and end as sud- 
denly.’ 

‘Some water-whippers use several flies at 
once,’ said the driver, when he had tied the 
red-and-green Alexandra to the end of the 
cast. ‘That’s your tail-fly. I'll tie white-wings 
above it.’ He snapped a length of gut from 
the cast. ‘That’s all right, don’t worry. It’ll 
tie again. Have it hanging like this, see, on 
a bit by itself. That’s called a dropper. One 
more on top, anyone’ll do, that’s your tickler. 
Here, you tie it, and I'll find a worm to shove 
on for luck.’ He began kicking up the turf, 
ceasing as another man came through the 
gate at the top of the slope, carrying a rod- 
case in one hand and a net in the other. 

“Ah, here’s Mr Ridd,’ cried Mrs Houghton- 
Hawton. ‘He'll be able to tell us what is the 
best fly to use, I have no doubt.’ 

Jones abruptly ceased his prospecting for 
worms, and standing up, stretched his arm, 
pushed back his driver’s cap, yawned, and 
sought a cigarette. Another old-fashioned 
codger! 


M& RIDD’S respectful pleasure in meeting 
Mrs Houghton-Hawton and Master 
Nigel at the river was genuine. 
mental pictures he had had of getiing a salmon 
with his new American stainless steel three- 
foot rod, using a small bronze Devon spinner 
on a threadline of gut-substitute on a Pffleuger 
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spinning-reel, were put aside. This new out- 
fit, given him by an American officer after a 
day’s fishing together, was capable of throwing 
a minnow weighing an ounce for great dis- 
tances, and of dropping it within a foot of 
where he wanted to drop it. With such a 
rod and reel the American expert had cast 
well up-river, and worked the minnow down- 
stream in a deadly manner, which had taken 
several sea-trout and a salmon in one after- 
noon, while Mr Ridd had caught nothing. 
He had received the outfit by post that morn- 
ing as a parting gift from the American officer, 
who was going back to the States. All the 
morning Mr Ridd had been awaiting one 
o'clock, for it was the day of South Dulton’s 
early-closing; but now, seeing Mrs Houghton- 
Hawton by the riverside, and apprehending 
her gracious request for advice, Mr Ridd 
forgot his ambition in a desire to be of service. 

Immediately he declared that the red-and- 
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green silver-bodied Alexandra was no good. 
It might be all right in Blagdon reservoir near 
Bristol, but it was useless in the present water. 
The Coachman was no good, either. All 
right for the late evening, with its white wings, 
but not a bit of use during the day. As for 
the bob-fly, goodness gracious, wherever did 
it come from? A proper Irish sea-trout lough 
lure—a Parson Hughes it looked like, or it 
might be a Fiery Forbes, or even a local 
variation of Grouse and Claret. Off it came. 
What he would recommend was one or 
another of the Pale Wateries. 

Finally Mr Ridd selected a Blue Upright, 
a Cow Dung, and a Coch-y-Bondhu, which 
he pronounced Cocky Bundy, for the bob-fly. 
A Cocky Bundy, he explained, was a Welsh 
beetle found near bracken, and was a killing 
fly all the year. You couldn’t beat a Cocky 
Bundy. 

‘I bet it don’t beat a worm,’ remarked 
Mr Jones. 

‘Mr Jones has a single-minded faith in 
worms,’ said the old lady, and Mr Ridd 
nodded politely in agreement. He, too, 
fished the worm in coloured water; it was 
catch-as-catch-can on the Free Fishing. 

The flies having been tied, Mr Ridd sug- 
gested that Master Nigel should kneel on the 
bank, lest the fish see him or the flash of his 
rod. Would madam kindly step back with 
him and Mr Jones? 

They retired, and the boy, praying that his 
nervousness would not be noticed, began to 
cast. He waved his arm from the shoulder, 
forgetting the instructions of Bayley-Martin. 

‘Keep that elbow well into your side, sir!’ 
cried Mr Ridd.—‘You’ll excuse me telling 
of him, ma’m?—Imagine you’re holding a 
whisky bottle under your arm, and use the 
wrist only, with the spring of your rod.’ Then, 
an awful thought of what he had said occur- 
ring to him, he turned to Mrs Houghton- 
Hawton, stammering: ‘No particular refer- 
ence intended, ma’m, about the whisky 
bottle. Really, ma’m, it’s just the usual 
advice to the tyro, if you understand my 
meaning, ma’m.’ 

*I think Mr Nigel will understand, Mr Ridd. 
He comes of a family of fly-fishermen.’ 

‘Of course, ma’m. And if you'll pardon 
the remark, ma’m, but I sincerely hope that 
the photograph of his first trout will be took 
this very day.’ 

Just as he had spoken, the boy leapt up: 
he struck violently in his excitement; there 





was a glint in the air with the backward 
flinging of the line: a small fish leaping on 
the grass. Boy and men ran to it. 

‘A proper trout,’ was Mr Ridd’s verdict. 
‘Three ounces. A sizeable fish. Well over 
the seven-inch limit.’ 

The boy’s hand trembled as he worked the 
hook from the prickly tongue, afterwards 
breaking the fish’s neck. ‘Oh, Gran, aren’t 
the red spots lovely? I say, I’m a fool to 
have struck so hard, but it was so unexpected. 
I'll leave it here with you. I mustn’t lose 
any time, now the rise is on, must I? I say, 
if only Bayley-Martin were here!’ 

During the rest of the afternoon Mr Jones 
resigned himself to the incurable obstinacy 
of some people who wouldn’t learn that a 
worm was the natural food of a trout. A 
fluke, that solitary sprat of Nigel’s. Old 
Ridd got nothing, neither, for all his talk of 
invisible line and minnows coming down- 
stream so fast that no trout could resist having 
a bash at it. Call that fishing? Whipping 
water, that’s what it was, he thought as he 
drove them home in the high-bodied 1914 
Rolls-Royce landau which once had belonged 
to Hawton Hall. 


|» gate helped Gran from the car, Nigel 
rushed away on a most important mis- 
sion. In the kitchen he explained to Mrs 
Bowden that the fish must be cooked for 
Gran’s dinner. Cook said that she would fry 
it in olive-oil before the plaice, and she would 
serve it with a slip of lemon—that was the 
way the Captain best liked a trout done. 
‘Leave it to me, dearie, I’ll make it— Hullo, 
there’s her royal highness calling me.’ Mrs 
Bowden shuffled away, to return a short while 
afterwards, saying that she wasn’t sure if 
there was such a thing as a bottle of beer in 
the pantry. 

In the hall stood Mr Jones, cap in hand, 
fag-end pinched out and stuck behind his ear, 
and an expression of anxious friendliness on 
his face, as he listened to Mrs Hougiton- 
Hawton saying to the boy: ‘You’d like to 
ask Jones to have some beer, wouldn’t you, 
darling? He was a most helpful ghillie, wasn’t 
he? I’m sure his selection of flies would have 
been as suitable as any other selection.— 
Thank you, Bowden, may we have it on the 
table?—Please help yourself, Mr Jones.’ 

While Mr Jones was absorbing the gassy 
bottled beer as swiftly as he could in order to 
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get away, Grannie called Nigel into the library, 
and behind the door entirely concealed by 
rows of dummy books bound in calf she put 
half-a-crown into his hand. ‘One should tip 
one’s ghillie, don’t you think, darling? When 
he goes. I won't look, then he will think it’s 
your own idea. Just say, “Jones, thank you 
for your help.” Perhaps if you called him 
Mr Jones he might be offended. Ghillies 
are most particular about such things, dear.” 

‘Yes, Gran,’ said Nigel. 

The old lady had the satisfaction of observ- 
ing her grandson performing this rite, and of 
hearing the words: ‘Thank you, I’m sure, 
Master Nigel, sir.’ 

Grannie produced the line-drier, and the 
boy carefully wound the sticky, ruined line 
upon it. Afterwards he went to his bedroom 
to examine a shelf of books that had been 
saved specially for him when the library had 
been sold to help pay death-duties when his 
father had been killed in 1941. He was read- 
ing a little book called The Art of Trout 
Fishing on Rapid Streams: comprising a 
Complete System of Fishing the North Devon 
Streams, and their Like: with detailed instruc- 
tions in the Art of Fishing with the Artificial 
Fly, the Natural Fly, the Fern Web, Beetle, 
Maggot, Worm, and Minnow, both Natural 
and Artificial, when the dressing gong sounded. 
As he went upstairs to put on his dark-blue 
suit he remembered something suddenly; 
and the thought struck through him with 
almost a physical blow. He ran down the 
stairs shouting: ‘Oh, Grannie, Grannie, we 
forgot to take the photograph! Grannie, the 
photograph! Quick, quick!’ 

He leapt down the last flight of stairs two 
and three at a time, lost count in his agitation, 
fell over the last four steps, picked himself up 
in desperate haste on the tessellated white-and- 
black floor of the hall, and dashed down a 
corridor into the kitchen. Even his haste did 
not prevent him pausing a moment to knock 
on the door before opening it. ‘Oh, Mrs 
Bowden! Quick! The photograph! Where’s 
my trout, quick! Oh, it’s cooked, it’s cooked,’ 
he cried, and ran out of the kitchen again. 
Biting his lip against the tears that would not 
be stopped, he hid himself in a dark corner 
for a moment. Then, hearing Grannie’s 
voice calling him, he went to find her, trying 
hard to smile and to suppress his sobs. 

‘But, darling, it isn’t too late to take a 
photograph—there’s still a little sunshine 
left,’ said Grannie in her tremulous tones, as 
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she stroked his head. ‘And think how original 
a photograph it will be, with you holding your 
first trout already cooked on a plate! I don’t 
suppose Bayley-Martin has thought of that. 
Now put your rod together, and Bowden, 
who has a very steady hand, shall take the 
photograph, just where the others were taken. 
Perhaps two photographs, in case one goes 
wrong.” 
So it was done, and all was happy again. 


ISITORS to Hawton Hall now see the 
photographs of five generations of fly- 


fishermen in the big silver frame on the piano 
in the music-room; and when they ask about 
Nigel Hawton, they are told that he is in New 
Zealand, where he is working on a farm, and 
where the trout, he writes, are simply monsters, 
the finest in the world. Mrs Houghton- 
Hawton (of Hawton), who will be a hundred 
years old next year, is living for the moment 
when she will see again the son of her dear 
boy’s son, and perhaps his little boy; and 
then she is lost in memories centred on the 
photograph in the silver frame which faces 
the river, and the sunset which she awaits 
with trust and serenity. 


February First Story: Tears of Love by Alan Worthington. 


The Sumpitan in Borneo 





SAGIT 


paenaaey few savage weapons are more 
deadly than the sumpitan, or blowpipe. 
In North Borneo, the Peluans, a primitive 
tribe of the interior, are most skilled in its use. 
The range and accuracy of aim, the noiseless 
transmission of the missile, enable the user to 
inflict injury on man, beast, or bird in the 
jungle without himself being seen; and the 
poison carried by the darts makes the wound 
fatal. 

As a District Officer for many years in 
Borneo—before the Japanese occupation— 
my duties, when I was once stationed in the 
interior, took me on frequent tours foot- 
slogging through mountainous country, visit- 
ing different tribal districts and getting to 
know and study the native in his everyday 
village life. And it was during a prolonged 
visit to the Dalit-Rundum district, where I 
found the Peluans ‘at home,’ that I learned at 
first-hand something about this very interesting 
weapon. 


Oo 


HE tube of the sumpitan is made from a 
rigid dark wood found only in virgin 
forest. In length it varies from six to eight 
feet, and has a bore of one-third of an inch 
diameter; its external diameter is one inch at 
the breech, gradually diminishing to three- 
quarters of an inch at the muzzle. 

The native selects a well-seasoned piece of 
this dark wood and roughly shapes it like a 
pole; then through the centre of it he drills a 
hole to form the bore. To do this, a long 
iron rod is used, which has a narrow cutting- 
edge, like a chisel, at one end, and a handle, 
formed by two short sticks gripping the metal 
and lashed together across it, at the other. 
The pole, placed upright, is fixed in a natural 
vice of branches of trees, and the tool, passing 
through guides, is held high above and exactly 
over the top of the pole. Two men, standing 
on a scaffolding, perform the boring operation. 
One manipulates the drill, bringing it down 
heavily on top of the pole and turning it 





slightly each time, while the other moistens 
the wood by pouring water into the hole. It 
takes ten hours to complete the bore from end 
to end. Next, the wall of the bore is polished 
by means of a long, thin cane drawn back- 
wards and forwards very rapidly through the 
bore. Afterwards, the rough exterior of the 
pole is whittled away to the desired size and 
smoothness; and the whole surface is given 
a final polish by scouring with a piece of 
shark’s skin, followed by a rubbing of coconut- 
oil well into the grain. 

A metal spearhead, bound on with brass 
wire to the muzzle, serves, like a short bayonet, 
to ward off the charge of infuriated victims; 
opposite this, a piece of thick wire is fixed, 
sticking up like a small stud, to act as a sight— 
and the weapon is ready. As a specimen of 
native handicraft at its best, it is unique, for, 
though fashioned by such crude methods, the 
workmanship, from the symmetry, finish, and 
gloss of the barrel to the bore so fine and true, 
is so perfect that the job might well have 
been machine-turned in Birmingham! 

The darts, seven inches in length and as 
thick as a fine straw, are cut from the large 
bamboo (pring). Fixed tightly on to the head 
of the dart-shaft is a one-inch-long cylindrical 
cap of solid pith, shaped to fit the tube’s 
calibre. The other end of the dart is sharpéned, 
and close to the point two rings are nicked 
right around and almost through the shaft— 
a devilish device this, as will be seen. 

The main ingredient of the dart poison is 
known as upas. It is got as an emulsive pink 
sap from the bark of the upas-tree. A mixture 
of upas, bima (a jungle shrub-root extract), 
and decomposed blood is simmered slowly 
over a fire till, almost black in colour, it 
reaches the consistency of sealing-wax. Then, 
while stil! moist, a dab of this noisome brew 
is broadly smeared around the dart-tips, and 
becomes firmly set when the darts are placed, 
end first, in front of the fire to dry. 

The poison is said to contain strychnine; 
and from its effect both man and animals 
become convulsed and vomit. A human 
victim should immediately cut out the dart-tip 
and encourage profuse bleeding of the wound; 
and if he survives for two hours he will recover. 
On birds and small mammals the poison acts 
in a far shorter time. The natives have their 
own antidotes, the chief of which is a paste, 
made from salted sun-dried shrimps called 
blachan, used as an ointment. 

Sheathed in little flat bags of fur, to protect 
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their envenomed points, the darts, twenty at a 
time, are carried in a wide bamboo quiver, 
from which dangles a bunch of charms— 
snakes’ dried gall-bladders, bears’ and mon- 
keys’ teeth threaded together on bark strings. 
The quiver is worn hitched to the native’s 
rattan-plaited girdle by a wooden hook. 


AVING inserted a dart in the breech, the 
Peluan grasps the sumpitan with both 
hands placed together close to the breech, 
raises the weapon horizontally, and puts the 
breech end right into his mouth, tightening 
his lips around it; and he remains thus rigidly 
poised while taking aim. When ready to 
shoot, he inhales deeply, feeling at the same 
time that the dart-cap is flush with his tongue. 
Then, cheeks fully inflated, with little effort 
but all knack, he gives a quick puff, and out 
speeds the dart with terrific force, carrying 
fully a hundred yards. A bony part of the 
victim is chosen to aim at, so that on impact 
the shaft will break off at the ringed nick, 
leaving the envenomed dart-tip deeply buried 
in the flesh—and the Peluan seldom misses 
his mark! 

The sumpitan is employed principally to 
procure flesh for the pot. Out hunting in the 
jungle, the native creeps noiselessly along, 
carefully parting a way through the tangled 
undergrowth of giant ferns and brambles with 
his hands; and, crouching behind cover, he 
waits, ready with dart in pipe, for the quarry 
to expose itself. Then he shoots into the 
unsuspecting bird, flying-fox, or monkey, and 
listens. It is only a matter of time—five 
minutes as a rule—when a heavy thud, as the 
victim hurtles down from the tree-top, 
announces that the poison has worked. The 
wounded part is at once cut out of the dead 
creature, and the whole of the remainder is 
cooked and eaten without ill effects. 

Rarely does the native waste these ‘delicate’ 
darts on the thicker-skinned animals, such as 
wild-boar or sambhur, because, except at 
point-blank range—a risky experiment with 
the aggressive boar—the missile fails to pierce 
deeply enough into the hide to be effective. 
Besides, these animals he prefers to hunt more 
sportingly with dog and spear in the chase. 
Moreover, jungle lore has taught him that in 
arboreous fauna of all kinds and sizes a target 
can more readily be found that is not only 
easily and safely approached, but is also a 
certain bag; and even the largest and rarest 
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of these quarries, the clouded leopard or the 
mias (orang-utan), does not come amiss to his 
sumpitan. 

As a weapon of war, the blowpipe’s primary 
function was in defence, that is, in ambush. 
In attack, the main drawbacks to its usefulness 
are: it fails to disable the foe outright; it is a 
hindrance in hand-to-hand fighting because it 
takes time to reload; it is limited in range and, 
therefore, is ineffectual in the open. 

Doubts have sometimes been expressed 
about its power of always killing a man or 
large animal, but a wounded man I once saw 
in hospital, who had been sent in for treat- 
ment from a remote village by the District 
Officer, would certainly have died had he 
arrived any later. The man had been 
*‘sumpited’ during a recent inter-tribal affray, 
and a dart had lodged in his thigh near the 
hip-bone. The flesh had turned green, not 
only around the wound, but also on the 
buttock opposite. He was much convulsed— 
jaws rigid and then relaxing—and seemed in a 
state of coma. Was it, perhaps, the antidote 
that had helped the unfortunate wretch to 
linger on till, by the chance visit of a District 
Officer on tour, he was thus found—in the 
very nick of time? 

A Dyak village headman I once ran across 
in the jungle had just ‘sumpited’ an adult 
female mias because he wanted for a pet the 
young one that was clinging to its mother. 
The ape was squatting in a lofty tree quite 
unaware of any human presence, and she 
wondered what had struck her when she 
noticed the dart-shaft dangling from her side, 
and commenced to toy with it till it broke off. 
Shortly afterwards she seemed to droop, and 
staggered to the family nest of sticks and 
leaves built in a fork of the tree, where, after 
some groaning, in half-an-hour she expired. 

It would appear that certain tribes have 
acquired a reputation for the potency of their 
upas, but it remains a mystery whether the 
greater virulency claimed is because the poison 
has been more skilfully mixed, or because the 
sap has been collected from a special tree at 
a definite stage of its growth or at the proper 
season of the year. One thing at any rate is 
certain—however potent the poison may be 
when first mixed, it loses its strength after five 
or six weeks. 


T some interior native sports held at K— 
(a kind of annual jamboree got up to bring 
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together the pagan tribes from all parts of the 
hinterland) an always popular and spectacular 
event on the programme was the sumpitan 
contest, in which all races took part in friendly 
inter-village rivalry, each village putting up a 
team of four. The teams were lined up in 
turn, and from a range of twenty-five yards 
had to shoot at a disappearing target. The 
four separate targets of thick cardboard 
represented life-size pictures of a man’s head 
and face, and were visible, at fifteen-second 
intervals, for a space of five seconds at a time. 
Straight-cut non-poisoned darts only were 
allowed, and each man had seven shots. As 
a display of accurate shooting it was truly 
amazing. Every dart found a mark some- 
where on the face. The majority scored five 
bulls each, with little effort; the rest four and 
three bulls; while a severely-tattooed Peluan 
chief carried off the prize for the highest 
individual score—31 out of a possible 35 
points! 

After a demonstration like that, one could 
well imagine, with poisoned darts on issue, 
what an unfriendly weapon the sumpitan 
might be, wielded by such deft hands, against 
any foe taken unawares! And what of the 
sinister role it played, erstwhile, in those days 
of internecine tribal strife, when, before the 
approach of government forbad them, bitter 
feuds were rife, and the possession of some- 
body else’s head, as a most cherished trophy, 
was the order of the day? 

Grim times! Yet not beyond recall of some 
old-stagers still living. One wrinkled warrior 
I knew affords a glimpse of this lively scene 
from his reminiscences: ‘There, skulking since 
dusk, near the jungle-fringed village, the head- 
hunting party keeps a sharp lookout, awaiting 
cockcrow to rush the settlement by surprise. 
Now, in single file it creeps stealthily forward 
to attack, albeit too rashly. Suddenly a cry, 
*“Ambush! Ambush!” is heard. The van has 
stumbled headlong into the trap set so daringly 
at the very village approach! From Peluan 
sumpitans, ensconced at unlikely points, darts 
spit forth in bewildering fashion among the 
crouching enemy—each missile on a silent 
errand of death. Panic ensues. The raiders 
waver. Then: “Each for himself.” They dive 
helter-skelter into the jungle, and vanish. The 
wounded too. But some, alas, whom the upas 
has turned, one by one, into unwilling 
stragglers, are left, to follow on at their own 
haiting pace—or to their fate!’ And, to what 
a fate! But that is another story. 





Almanacs 





ARTHUR NETTLETON 


VEN in these matter-of-fact times a streak 

of superstition is to be found in most of 
us. How else can you account for the con- 
tinued survival of the prophetic almanac— 
that annual publication which essays to fore- 
tell the events of the coming year? True, the 
right to publish such works is no longer a 
privilege specially granted by the King, as it 
was for a long time; nor does the British 
Army to-day employ an almanac-maker to 
stimulate morale by predicting victories, 
although that custom was observed in Com- 
monwealth days; but prophetic annuals still 
find their way into many homes just before 
the New Year. 

Plainly, human nature has changed little 
from generation to generation, for if there is 
one New Year custom with a history it must 
surely be this. Astronomical tables were 
being prepared by the Greeks in early Chris- 
tian times, and, although these were con- 
cerned with star movements and not with 
the occult, we do know that astrological 
almanacs were being made in the 12th century. 

In Britain, during the three hundred years 
immediately preceding the birth of printing, 
almanac-copiers were in great demand. In 
the centres of learning, notably in Oxford, 
hundreds of scribes earned their livelihood by 
writing out and illustrating particular editions. 
The invention of the printing-press not only 
lost these penmen their jobs, but also gave a 
big fillip to almanac production. 

By 1591, almanac-compilers had become 
so numerous that Thomas Nashe, playwright, 
poet, and pampuleteer, was constrained to 
bring out a satirical work, A wonderfull, 
strange, and miraculous Astrologicall Prognos- 
tication for this year of our Lord God 1591, 
by Adam Foule-weather, student in asse- 
tronomy, holding them up to ridicule. One 
of his February predictions, burlesquing the 
‘real’ almanacs, stated: ‘We may expect 


some showers of rain or else we shall have a 
very dry spring.” Rather more than a century 
later, Jonathan Swift was similarly protesting 
against the credulity of the people in being 
imposed upon by the almanac-makers. 

High authorities, however, had already 
realised the influence which these publications 
might exert upon the populace, and as far 
back as Elizabethan days the exclusive right 
to issue almanacs was given to the Stationers’ 
Company. The Company in turn gave the 
licence to two members, but James I insisted 
upon the privilege being extended to others. 
In 1775 the monopoly was abolished, largely 
as a result of the efforts of a ‘ pirate’publisher, 
Thomas Carnan, who suffered imprisonment 
rather than submit to the unfair conditions 
then governing the trade. 


EANWHILE there had appeared the 
most famous of all prophetic almanacs 
—Old Moore’s Almanac, which many people 
to-day assume to be named after an imaginary 
character. Yet ‘Old Moore’ was no mytho- 
logical figure; he was ‘Dr’ Francis Moore, 
a native of Bridgnorth, a quack physician 
whose first almanac was for the year 1701. 
Moore was not alone in combining a medical 
practice with forecasting future events, many 
other self-styled ‘doctors’ before him having 
done so. One of his forerunners was William 
Lilly, whose success in foretelling important 
happenings earned him a widespread reputa- 
tion as a soothsayer and wiseacre. Some of 
his forecasts were made in pictorial form— 
an idea adopted by other almanac-makers, 
too, since in many cases the illustrations 
could be interpreted after an event to show 
that it had been foretold! Thus, in 1650 one 
of Lilly’s almanacs carried a back-cover 
picture of a well-filled graveyard. Another 
illustration was of a great conflagration, 
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with houses and churches ablaze beside a 
wide river. Sixteen years later these drawings 
were put forward as evidence that Lilly had 
predicted the Great Plague and the Fire of 
London! Naturally, his almanac sales leaped 
to unexpected numbers. Not only that, but 
he began to call himself ‘Dr Lillius,’ and 
started to prescribe medical treatment for 
sufferers from all manner of ailments, claim- 
ing that his prescriptions were based on the 
same astrological rules as his successful 
almanac. 

It was Lilly whom Cromwell recruited to 
bolster the morale of the Roundhead troops, 
and who was consulted by politicians during 
the Commonwealth. He was made a Court 
physician by Charles II, though he seems to 
have been unpaid, and there is no evidence 
that he was ever called upon by the King. 
It was Lilly again who became the chief butt 
of Swift’s scathing and humorous attack on 
almanac publishers. 

Old Moore’s Almanac is perhaps incorrectly 
named: Moore was only forty-two when he 
arranged for its publication. Further, the 
fame which it brought him was actually stolen 
glory, the first edition being, in fact, nothing 
more than a copy of an almanac compiled 
in 1657 by a nowadays much less widely- 
known publisher called Tanner, with a few 
topical allusions to bring it up to date. 


5 ie status of the almanac was much en- 
hanced in 1828 by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, that body 
issuing the first British Almanac, containing 
useful facts and not being confined mainly to 


forecasts. But it was not the first almanac 
to incorporate such data. One example, 
of 1386, includes medical advice and a table 
of world events from Old Testament times. 
The 19th century also brought a wealth of 
local almanacs, many in dialect, some of 
which still continue to appear year by year. 
The comic variety, descended from the older 
satirical ones, of which Cruickshank’s was 
the best-known, had a big sale. There were 
midget almanacs, which appealed by their 
novelty, and others, such as Kate Greenaway’s, 
made attractive with excellent illustrations. 
The almanacs of last century, badly pro- 
duced though some of them were, helped to 
foster the education of the masses, for they 
encouraged an interest in reading among 
those sections of the public who were just 
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emerging from illiteracy. Indeed, though the 
contents were often crudely presented, they 
often included a proportion of good writing. 
In the dialect almanacs are also enshrined the 
lingoes of particular localities. 

Not only did Yorkshire have its Yorksher 
Awmynack, but there were productions for 
Sheffield, Barnsley, and Leeds, and even for 
such smaller places as Brighouse and Haworth. 
Humour and information, rather than pre- 
dictions and medical advice, were the main 
features of these publications, however. Some 
of the dialect poems in their pages have 
become classics. Most of these dialect 
almanacs are becoming increasingly valuable, 
for as dialect seems to be dying out these 
works are helping to preserve it in print, if 
not in speech. Some interesting and extensive 
collections of local almanacs are now cared 
for in public libraries, and they form a branch 
of literature which is not represented in such 
detail in the national libraries. Leeds Public 
Libraries have a considerable collection, and 
displays are sometimes arranged. 


E history of almanacs has been some- 

what confused in recent times by the use 
of the same general name for certain other 
works. The official Nautical Almanac, for 
the benefit of shipping, is an astronomical 
and not an astrological publication, though 
it holds the record among present-day 
almanacs for continuity. It contains tables 
of the tides, the times of the sun’s meridian, 
and other data needed for the safety and 
accurate navigation of ships. It was first 
published for 1767, by the Royal Astronomical 
Society, but was taken over by the Admiralty 
in 1834. There is now an official Air Almanac 
for the benefit of aircraft pilots. 

Whitaker’s Almanack, that comprehensive 
tome of information, has been appearing 
annually for eighty-three years. Its founder, 
Joseph Whitaker, was a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries who recognised the need for 
a volume giving a wide variety of facts in a 
form enabling them to be easily found. But 
even he was astonished when the public 
clamoured for copies to such an extent that 
70,000 had to be printed. That first edition 
ran to 352 pages; the present edition is 
more than three times as big. 

The most remarkable almanac ever printed 
was published early last century. It was put 
forward as evidence during the trial of a 





highwayman at the Old Bailey. A witness 
declared that he had recognised the prisoner 
in the bright moonlight, but counsel for the 
defence discounted this statement by pointing 
out that according to the almanac there was 
only a thin crescent of a moon on the material 
date. As a result of this evidence, the high- 
wayman was acquitted. It later transpired 
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that the almanac had been specially printed 
to refute the witness, and that the lunar tables 
had been altered for that purpose. 

The whereabouts of that unique almanac 
are now uncertain, but its existence was known 
to Robert Southey. It would be a valuable 
treasure to-day, as an exhibit relating to 
almanac history, if it could be found. 


January 


(To M. M. B.) 
Oh! the joy of this sweeping, leaden, January sky; 
and the cold wind that breathes life, 
fleeting sinuously from lands unknown— 
listen how it chants of them!—and passes on, 
like life, to unseen distant meadowlands. 
Beds of rushes thrust their slim needles 
up from the sky-filled water; 
and the haws, like jewels of bloodstone, 
lie in the bosom of the bushes. 
Oh! the smell, the smell of still waters and the weeds, 
and the scent of damp sods and decaying vegetation. 
Stark, yet infinitely friendly, the trees 
caress the clouds, and their bark, their rough bark— 
like the venerable, wrinkled face of age— 
is warm and soothing to my touch. 
At my shoulder, in the tangled clump of bramble 
(here and there 
hung with a fluttering leaf of summer last, 
and here and there 
hung with the grey-white tufts of torn wool) a finch, 
quick-eyed and pert and curious, twists 
his brightest beads of tinkling song 
into the trailing, incensed hair of the wind. 
These dead leaves, this still pool, this damp earth, 
this dull grass, these sleeping hills, these slumb’ring fields, 
are all, all so mute and indescribably lovely, like a cup, 
a chased cup of Grecian art, emptied, to the dregs, 
of its glowing plenitude of dark-red wine, 
and yet still beautiful. 
But the branches and the hedgerows and the reeds 
are alive with last summer's teeming ghosts . 
and I muse... 
‘Why must romance be always a sweet memory and not 
a present thing? Or at a distance, unattainable?’ 
The chaffinch twitters, and, in undulating flight, 
seeks other bushes out beyond the hill; and the breeze 
blows coldly. Rain gently touches earth. 
Yet cheer, my heart! for everything just sleeps and, more, this sleep 
is but a preparation. And surely here betimes 
amongst these bending reeds a naiad roves; 
and surely here, even here, this sodden turf has borne 
the imprint of a satyr’s cloven hooves. 





D. H. SMITH. 
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Circle 





R. IVY 


GOT talking to an old man in the Under- 

ground the other evening. He told me 
that he lived down there. I had got on the 
Inner Circle at Baker Street during a quiet 
period—about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
I like to face the way the train is going when 
I travel, so I had taken one of the end seats. 
He was sitting comfortably opposite me, 
looking like a contented philosopher. He 
was dressed in old grey clothes and a cloth 
cap, with a large sack at his feet. As far as 
I remember, our conversation opened with a 
few comments on the political situation and 
general instability of the post-war world. 
After some remarks on my side on the diffi- 
culties of modern life, he asked me whether 
I thought he looked. happy. I could only 
reply that I thought he did, and went on to 
ask him for the secret of his easygoing and 
benevolent appearance. It was then he told 
me that he had been living on the Inner Circle 
for some time. He spoke in short, broken 
sentences. 

‘It’s a sort of club,’ he went on. ‘Two or 
three people like me do it. I am the oldest 
member, a rolling stone, you might say, 
travelling at the public expense. There are 
many advantages. You don’t have to buy 
petrol or do repairs. Everything’s free— 
except the ticket you buy in the morning. 
Then you’ve got a nice comfortable seat and 
plenty of entertainment, central heating, and 
good mixed company. No need to buy news- 
papers—there are always plenty knocking 
about. And I get a lot of fun looking at the 
people. I’ve studied it, you might say. For 
instance, the Gloucester Road crowd is quite 
different from the Aldgate one. It’s quite a 
game watching them. You get to know the 
regulars going to work. It does me good 
to talk to them.’ He sighed contentedly. 
*There's a city man I often see. Do you know 
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what he gets a week? £50! But I ask you, 
is he happy? No, he’s as miserable as sin. 
He says he never knows what’s going to 
happen next. You see what becomes of you 
once you begin to work. I reckon he ought 
to stay down here with me for a bit. It would 
do him a world of good. You may think I 
get tired of it—not a bit. If I want exercise, 
I just walk up and down the platform. I 
usually take a stroll round about lunch-time— 
Baker Street’s a good cheerful spot for that.’ 


*}Q UT what about meals?’ I asked. 

‘Well,’ the old chap replied, ‘you have to 
bring something along with you in the morn- 
ing. You see I can’t stay here at night, 
though it can be done if you know the right 
people. I bring a thermos down (when I’ve 
got one) for a hot drink, otherwise I have to 
take a water-bottle. It was better during the 
war, because I could stay down here nearly 
all the time—safer too. I hardly ever used 
to go above. At night I slept on the platform. 
But,’ he hastily added, ‘I never used to sleep 
on the line. I always thought they might 
turn on the current by mistake—then where 
would I have been? I wrote to the L.P.T.B. 
at the end of the war about keeping on the 
bunks, but it was no good. Of course, if 
you’re lucky, you might get in with one of 
the drivers or inspectors and you can stay in 
all night. It’s all right in summer. You can 
sleep in the parks. And I know a place near 
the Embankment where the heat from some 
boilers keeps the pavement warm. But the 
coppers will be after you there. No, the best 
is to get to know some of these night-watch- 
men and sleep in one of these here offices in 
the City. Think of the empty rooms in the 
City at night when everyone is away. I’ve 
got to know someone, and I sleep every night 





on a desk (less draughty than the floor) with 
a pile of papers—bills of lading they call 
them—for a pillow.’ 

‘What about washing and shaving?’ 

*That’s easy,” he answered, ‘if you sleep 
in one of these modern offices, they have 
lovely wash-places, almost have a bath in 
them. Anyhow, you can always find a tap 
if you know where to look for one.’ 

He pointed to a sack. ‘I’ve got my mug 
with me in there,’ he told me. ‘Always carry 
your mug with you,’ he went on, taking it 
out (it was marked ‘L.M.S.’), ‘you never 
know when you might need it. As for shaving 
—I go round collecting old razor-blades and 
sharpen em up. Look, a man gave me this 
once.” It was quite a good blade-sharpener. 
“You get all sorts of kit when you’ve been in 
the game some time,’ he explained. ‘I’ve 
got my razor too,’ he continued, *‘Wool- 
worth’s. Soap’s a bit difficult these days, but 
there are ways and means. You often find 
a piece in a wash-place. As for towels— 
they’re easy. Yes, I keep everything in this 
bag. No worries. But food,’ here he lowered 
his voice, ‘is expensive.’ 


‘T WAS wondering how you got your food,’ 
I said. 

‘Of course, there are places you can go to,’ 
he pointed out, ‘where they give you free soup 


and all that. But then they want you to 
work.” Here he spat in disgust. ‘But I’ll let 
you into a secret. I go down to Kensington 
and other respectable neighbourhoods and I 
stand outside one of these here posh hotels 
with a notice round my neck—TOTALLY 
BLIND. WIFE AND FOUR CHILDREN. 
EX-SERVICE. And it’s all true. Yes. I 
wouldn’t fool the public. Totally blind?— 
Why, we’re all blind. None of us knows 
where he’s going—read the Bible. One day 
you are fine and healthy, and the next day— 
Crick! you’ve had it, you’re down in hospital 
or the grave with a horrible disease. You 
never know, you might be run over by a bus 
to-morrow. Who knows where he’s going? 
Wife and four children?—True. All killed— 
in the first air-raid on the docks. Ex- 
service?—Served in the ’14-’18 war two years. 
Wounded too. But it don’t do to put that 
in. I don’t want to overdo it. Well, I stand 
outside these here posh hotels with my eyes 
all funny—I learnt the trick off an Arab in 
Cairo—and these old women fork out right 
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and left.” Here he broke off to say: ‘Did 
you notice anything about what I just said?’ 
‘No,’ I replied. 

‘I said right and left. Most people say 
left and right, as you know. Shows I was a 
machine-gunner, see. Only machine-gunners 
say right and left. But about these old women 
—they can afford it. They give their money 
to Chinese and Africans. Charity begins at 
home, J say. Anyhow, their money buys me 
enough food. 

‘Sometimes,’ he proceeded thoughtfully, 
with a faraway look in his eyes, ‘I have a 
bath—at the Public Baths. I buy a shirt now 
and again, but not many shoes. They don’t 
wear out much in this place. I’m sitting 
down most of the day. Look at the distance 
other people walk. And some of them do it 
every day, too. They have to walk miles and 
catch trains to get to—what? Work! They 
don’t know how to travel in comfort like me. 
They all travel at the same time, when it’s 
crowded. You don’t find me travelling on 
the rush-hour lines unless I want to have a 
good laugh. But do you know what I like 
to do when I’ve got a bit of money? I like 
to make a change and go on one of the other 
lines, say the Piccadilly or the Bakerloo. It’s 
nice to get out into the country now and 
again, to Hampstead or Ealing. But what I 
miss most is a good smoke. Tobacco’s diffi- 
cult to get. Dog-ends are scarce these days. 
Not like the old days when folks used to 
smoke half a cigarette and then throw it away. 
Oh, thank you, sir. Ah, good tobacco.’ He 
drew on his pipe with satisfaction. 


F course, there’s other jobs one can do,’ 
the old fellow resumed. ‘For instance, 
there’s nothing like a holiday crowd for pick- 
ing up money. They’re in the mood to spend 
it, you see. I had a real stroke of luck once. 
I showed a visitor all round London, and a 
bit more. I lived well that week. You can 
often make quite a thing on the side. 

‘I had a bit of a regular job once. I got 
taken on at the Post Office up at Mount 
Pleasant. That’s a place to work at—huh! 
There’s a whole Gestapo there watching you 
through spy-holes. They don’t give you a 
dog’s chance. But I saw something, J can 
tell you. They had the troops on the job and 
there were fellows walking out of that place 
dressed up in three suits of pyjamas under 
their uniform. Many a man was smoking 
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cigars for a week after Christmas. The 
regular workers were always going out for a 
smoke. I know, because I was one of them. 
{ smoked more during that job than I have 
for the rest of my life. But the dishonesty! 
Don’t talk to me about work. It’s all dis- 
honest. Do you know what one fellow did? 
He took a van of parcels round to his own 
house and dumped them in the front room. 
His wife told him she wasn’t going to have 
them, so he ups and hits her across the mouth. 
Oh, they are a fine lot in the world above! 
There was another, do you know what he 
did? He opens a parcel and finds a ring in 
it and a letter of proposal to a young girl. 
So he tears up the letter and takes the ring 
home. Next time he meets his young lady, 
he takes her to the pictures and tries the ring 
on her finger in the dark. It’s too small, so 
he has it made larger and then inscribed with 
her initials. I never post parcels round 
Christmastime.’ He sighed. ‘No, there’s no 
telling the lengths they’ll go to in this world. 
I don’t know what’s going to happen to them 
in the next. 

“It’s like this. All I want to do is to have 
a nice, peaceful life. But will they leave you 
alone? No. They are always moving you 


on, asking what you are doing, saying you 
are breaking the law. The only peace you 


can find is down here. Why, we’re human 
beings, aren’t we? And look at us. Cats and 
dogs are better off. Put me in the Old Cats’ 
Home, I’d be all right there. Civilisation! 
We are nothing but loose screws in a tube- 
train driven by a madman. And there is no 
stopping—only a nasty precipice at the end 
of the line. I wouldn’t mind dropping off 
before we got there, but I can’t. So what do 
I do? I make the best of life and sit here 
contented, watching others making fools of 
themselves!’ 

*But don’t you feel a responsibility towards 
the community?’ I inquired. 

‘Responsibility towards the community? 
I ask you this—do they feel a responsi- 
bility towards me? Yes, treat him well when 
our skins or our money’s in danger—get him 
to go out and fight for us. But when he 
comes back and tries to be an individual 
again, give him a kick—you know where.’ 
His face had grown harder. Now it suddenly 
relaxed. ‘But I’ve left all that sort of talk 
behind,’ he quietened down. ‘Life is what 
you make it, as they say. And do you know, 
sir, I’m patriotic in my way. There’s not 
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many countries where you could live the way 
I do. As long as I’ve got the fare and keep 
out of trouble, no one worries me. I just go 
on looking at life, and everyone leaves me 
alone. That’s how it should be.’ 


T this moment an eager-looking young 
man in spectacles came over to us from 

the other side of the carriage. ‘Are you a 
member of the Circle?’ he asked with en- 
thusiasm. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘but I am talking to one.’ 

‘Yes, I know him well,’ said the young 
man. ‘He is the President. I have just 
joined. For years I have been burdened with 
my problems—I am an artist (this he put in 
casually)—but now I feel free. You must 
join immediately. Why, man, it is the only 
existence,’ he cried, shaking me violently by 
the shoulder. ‘It is the solution to modern 
life. Here we have the whole, a total experi- 
ence,’ he used his hands expressively, ‘the 
circle, complete satisfaction, still, yet ever 
moving—as Mr Eliot says. It is the new 
form of mysticism. We cannot sit on pillars 
in Western civilisation, but we can sit in 
undergrounds. The Inner Circle, alone, 
establishes the superiority of our underground 
system over the French and American. The 
more I have studied it, the more I have be- 
come convinced that the Inner Circle was 
constructed for no other purpose. It has a 
superficial utilitarian aspect, but it was created 
primarily for the zsthete. Jt was a develop- 
ment in the history of our civilisation that 
had to come—this place below the surface 
symbolising the collective unconscious, this 
womb, this preconscious existence, this prob- 
ing below into the mind while the everyday 
world continues above, this microscope, this 
blinding light, to which each individual is 
momentarily subjected, caught, as it were, 
in mid-flight and forced to be still for a period 
of scrutiny by such as myself. Plots, plots 
by the thousand are here. And the sheer 
variety of it, the rush hours when the people 
sweat like sardines in the oil of their per- 
spiration: and the dead hours when the 
ticket-girl barely looks up from her novel or 
her knitting. It is like living in a large hotel, 
seeing hundreds of people you do not know, 
and reading news about a world you do not 
bother to see... .” 

‘Paddington!’ a voice called from the plat- 
form. 





“Excuse me,’ the artist said, ‘I must get 
out here for a drink.” And with that he was 
off. 

‘That young man,’ remarked my old com- 
panion, ‘he talks too much. I don’t think 
he’ll stay here long. I’ve seen them before; 
all theory, but when it comes to practice 
. . . Yes, he’ll remain a few weeks, perhaps 
months, then he'll go above. It’s just a 
new idea to him. He’s too young. A life 
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like this needs a long apprenticeship. Why, 
I’ve been here for years. I know more about 
this undevground than the people that work 
on it. They are rookies.’ He laughed. ‘I 
reckon I ought to get promotion.’ 

At this stage I got out. But if in your 
travels in the Underground you see an old 
man with a sack and a sardonic smile, you 
will know that he is the oldest member of a 
very select society. 


Surnames are Nicknames 





ARTHUR ROSE 


N early times, before the Norman Conquest, 
people were known by their Christian or 
baptismal names only. When several people 
in a community had the same name, some way 
had to be devised to distinguish one from 
another. To do this, an ‘ekename,’ or 
additional name, was given, ‘eke’ meaning in 
Middle English ‘added.’ Later, by transfer- 
ence of the ‘n’ of the indefinite article ‘an,’ 
‘ekename’ became ‘nekename,’ and so to the 
present ‘nickname.’ The nickname referred to 
a person’s place of abode, his occupation, or 
to some peculiarity of his dress, personal 
appearance, or character. Some nicknames 
were derived from a parent or ancestor, such 
as Wilson, the son of Wil, and Johnson, the 
son of John. In time, all these names became 
recognised surnames, so that, strictly speaking, 
all surnames are nicknames. 

There is some doubt as to when surnames 
came into general use. They were common 
in towns much earlier than in outlying dis- 
tricts, where new customs were looked upon 
with suspicion, or even fear. It would 
appear that surnames, as we know them, have 
been general for only about five hundred years. 

There are many records to which re- 
ference may be made for the authenticity of 
names. The Domesday Book, compiled in 


1086, contains the names of thousands of 
people. Other records are the Hundred Rolls, 
the Charter Rolls, the Patent Rolls, and the 
Writs of Parliament. They cover a period of 
about two hundred and fifty years, from the 
middle of the 12th century onward, and they 
are all valuable records. 


O class, from royalty downwards, was 

spared by the nickname-maker. Several 
of the names were most offensive, and even 
malicious. For instance, it seems incredible 
that anyone should acknowledge the name 
Agnes Cattesnose, or Rayner Piggesflesh. 
These names appear in the Writs of Parliament 
as recognised surnames. 

The Normans were clever nickname-makers 
and show keen observation and humour. 
A sluggard was known as Sweatinbed or 
Gotobed. The latter still exists as a surname. 
The ale-house was a prominent feature in all 
villages and much time was spent there. 
A man who passed too much time at the pot- 
house was called Drinkale, while a regular 
toper went by the objectionable name of 
Dringkedregges. Other derogatory names 
were Sourale, Sot, Drunkard, and Poorfish. 
Evidently there were, even in those times, 
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people who did not frequent the ale-house. 
They were termed, in derision, Lapwater or 
Drinkwater. A man who was not particular 
as to cleanliness was dubbed Sparewater. 

Not all names of disposition and of physical 
characteristics were objectionable. Such 
names as Goodchild, Lovejoy, Armstrong, 
Strongitharm, and Playfair speak for them- 
selves. Keepguest was probably a genial inn- 
keeper who made his visitors comfortable. 
Gotokirk, a name not to be ashamed of, has 
not survived. 


B* far the greatest number of nicknames 
are those taken from the place of abode. 
John atte Mor (Moor), Richard atte Grene, 
Roger atte Gate, and Thomas atte Hill could 
all be identified by the reference to their 
address. Hundreds of townships had but one 
street with few houses, so that William atte 
Street could easily be located. In time the 
article was omitted and the name became a 
recognised surname. 

The well was in other days an essential 
feature in every community and from it are 
derived many names of families who lived 
near it, or whose work was connected with it. 
Atwell, Wells, Weller, and Wellman are 
examples. The last two are occupative. The 
mill, again, was most important in the life of 
most people. In large manors there was one 
mill, and tenants were obliged to take their 
corn to it to be ground. They were often 
dissatisfied at the amount of payment taken, 
but they were not allowed to go to the mill 
in the next village. Such names as Mills, 
Milne, Miller, and Mellor come from it. 

Some of the occupative names have come 
down through the centuries unchanged, while 
others refer to vocations now obsolete. Names 
like Cook, Baker, Wright, and Smith are 
unaltered. From the making of bows and 
arrows, a calling now of the past, at any rate 
for defence, there are four surnames which 
still survive. Bowyer made the bow, Stringer 
or Stringfellow fitted the string, Arrowsmith 
made the point of the arrow, and Fletcher 
fitted the feathered end. The last name is 
from the Old French fleschier, an arrowmaker. 

The significance of some of the occupations 
is not always apparent. For example, in 
medieval London records appears the name 
Richard Kissere. It would be unwise to form 
a hasty opinion of this gentleman’s occupa- 
tion. He was a maker of cuisses, that is 
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thigh-armour, and he was called a cuicher. 
Careless pronunciation soon changed the 
name to Kisser, a surname still in use. Other 
names of occupation are Parker, a park- 
keeper; Reeder or Reader, a thatcher who 
used reeds; Hoggart, a hog-herd ; Seward, a 
sow-herd; and Lambert, a lamb-herd. 


N the Middle Ages, miracle and morality 

plays were performed, and they instructed 
the people, who were largely unlettered, in 
matters of faith and morals. The actors who 
played parts depicting morals or vices came to 
be known by these names. Thus, the names 
Hatechrist and Shunchrist became the nick- 
names of those who represented these char- 
acters in the play. Needless to say, such 
names have long since become extinct. The 
name Hugh Godde appears in the Hundred 
Rolls. Hugh obviously played the role of the 
deity. The modern form is Good. Other 
names from plays are Goodchild, Wise, Best, 
and Truman. Some actors were cast as king, 
priest, etc., and persons to-day bearing the 
surnames King, Priest, Knight, Duke, and 
Pope are probably descended from actors who 


took those parts in a play. 
The makers of nicknames were always on 
the lookout for the abnormal either in dress 


or personal appearance. The wearer of a 
specially short outer garment was called 
Curtmantel. The present-day name of Curtis 
comes from Curthose. From peculiarities of 
personal appearance we get such names as 
Bigg, Fatt, Thick, Broadbelt, and Mucklebone. 
A penance imposed on the faithful was ‘to go 
woolward,’ that is, to wear wool next the skin 
instead of the usual linen. Those who had 
done this penance were known by the name 
Woleward. This name may be found in the 
Hundred Rolls. 

It is not surprising to find names from 
animals, either of the farm or of the chase. 
In old records we come across Philip le Hog, 
present-day Hogg. There is, too, Walter le 
Gryse, now Grice or Grise; this is from the 
Middle English ‘grise,’ a pig. Grisewood and 
Grisedale are common in some parts of the 
country. The names Fox, Beaver, and 
Squirrel are from the chase. 

A glance re a Telephone or Post Office 
Directory may Cause surprise as revealing that 
such names as Rawbone, Nutbrown, Pretty- 
john, Scattergood, and Winpenny continue in 
use at the present time. 





Surgeon Extraordinary 


Hugh Owen Thomas—Founder of British 
Orthopedics 





RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


ITHIN a hundred yards of my study 
window there is a grave wherein lies all 
that was mortal of one of the most extra- 
ordinary and gifted men who ever served the 
noble cause of medicine in the city of Liver- 
pool. This man was Hugh Owen Thomas, 
and his was no mere local celebrity. He 
occupies a position of considerable eminence 
in the pages of the history of medicine as the 
founder of British orthopedics, and is likewise 
assured of a permanent place in the bizarre 
ranks of the English eccentrics. He was in 
every sense a surgeon extraordinary. 

During the middle and latter years of the 
last century, Hugh Owen Thomas was a 
familiar figure in Liverpool, driving in his 
scarlet dogcart through the myriad dockside 
streets, lending a splash of colourful relief to 
their squalid monotony. Day in day out, 
year in year out, the slight, nervously energetic 
doctor with goatee beard would rise at 
6 o’clock and, after a frugal breakfast of tea 
and bananas, would set forth on his inter- 
minable rounds. 

His clothes were as invariable as his habits. 
Always the long, heavy ulster, buttoned up 
to the collar, the stout gauntleted gloves, and, 
for some reason best known to himself, the 
peaked nautical cap pulled well down over 
the left eye. From his lip drooped an eternal 
cigarette, and this in the days long before it 
was the common form of tobacco addiction. 
Rumour had it that the cigarette habit wa: 
first acquired by him as a measure to ward off 
infection during a cholera epidemic, and that 
the demon Nicotine taking possession of his 
soul he had never since relinquished it. 

He was a lonely man, this quaint Welsh 
doctor, and had little to do with his fellow- 


medicos, as much from lack of an instinct for 
sociability as from the lack of leisure which his 
strenuous time-table implied. In short, he 
was an exile by choice, and preferred a life of 
unremitting labour among the denizens of 
dockland to the society of the self-styled 
‘superior classes,’ whose ideas and ideals he 
held in contempt. He was an original, and 
heartily despised the conventions and the 
conventional. 


HIS strange man was the son of a Welsh 

farmer, Evan Thomas, who in the year 
1830 had come to Liverpool from the Isle of 
Anglesey, where for generations the Thomases 
had wrested a hard-won living from the 
stony soil. They were always a rather curious 
family, amply endowed with the fiery elo- 
quence of their race, preachers and minor 
poets of no mean calibre. But aside from all 
this they were far-famed among the folk of 
the hillside community as rural healers— 
men in whose strong hands there resided a 
strange power of healing all manner of aches, 
sprains, and fractures. Evan Thomas, grown 
tired of the life of the farm, and, an initiate in 
the hereditary secrets of the family curative 
cult, finding himself an adept in the practice 
of the bone-setter, decided to transform the 
family hobby into a personal profession. 

He selected as the site of his venture the 
then new dockland of Liverpool. This was 
a wise if somewhat obvious choice, for here, 
where the newly-weaned firstborn of the 
Industrial Revolution swarmed in their in- 
consequent thousands, would be practice in 
plenty. If tragedies there were amidst the 
green, smiling hills of Anglesey, how much 
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more likely that accidents and hideous injuries 
should abound where the face of nature was 
smoked and dark, burst and ruptured by the 
machinery of money-making, where men and 
women and an amplitude of hapless children 
lived in gloom and dankness, often in- 
adequately fed, and bedded in the very lap of 
disease. Here was labour indeed for the 
wonder-working hands! 

And so it proved, for Evan Thomas built 
up a very considerable practice among the 
rough diamonds of the seaport, and, if his 
work earned him the love and respect of 
grateful patients, his successes excited the 
jealousy and barely half-hid scorn of the 
diplomaed fraternity of surgeons, who cried 
*Charlatan’ loud and long. His enemies were 
ever watchful, and three times he was prose- 
cuted for manslaughter; three times he left 
the court triumphant. Evan Thomas, how- 
ever, was too shrewd a man to imagine that 
his own successes were a guarantee of perpetual 
inviolability, and he resolved that the next 
generation of Thomases should perpetuate 
the family tradition from the protective shelter 
of the cloak of an orthodox medical degree. 
He had five sons, all of whom he sent to study 
medicine at Edinburgh University. The 
eldest of these was Hugh Owen Thomas, frail 
and talented, at the same time scientist and 
fanatic. Here, in the shadow of the great 
Lister, he spent hard years of conscientious 
industry, studying his textbooks, walking the 
wards, apprenticed to the art of fighting nature 
in a malignant mood. 

In 1858, after brief sojourns in the wards 
of Paris and London, Hugh Owen Thomas 
returned to Liverpool a fully-fledged doctor. 
At first he lived with his father, but the 
following year the latter remarried, and, 
apparently disapproving of his stepmother, 
Thomas left the parental abode for ever. 


Shp young Dr Thomas set forth in search 


of a suitable residence. It is characteristic 

of the man that, disdaining Rodney Street 
(the Harley Street of Liverpool), he settled 
upon a large house in Nelson Street. To-day 
Nelson Street is little else than a dilapidated 
back-street, and it is strange to reflect, as you 
walk its decadent length, that it was here in 
this grimly grimy thoroughfare that British 
orthopedics was born, and efficiently cradled. 
The house had to be large, as it was at once 
residence, surgery, and workshop, for Thomas 
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employed a blacksmith and a saddler in the 
manufacture of the various irons, splints, and 
other mechanical devices which were the 
products of his inventive genius. It was also 
necessary that his consulting-room should be 
one of exceptional size in order to accom- 
modate the ailing crowds who flocked to 
him. The arrangement of the surgery was 
somewhat novel. There were a number of 
cubicles so that one patient might be un- 
dressing whilst the doctor was actually 
examining another. His time was precious. 

In the centre of the surgery stood a most 
fearsoume-looking machine for the reducing 
of fractures of the shoulder. The patient sat 
in a steel chair as the master craftsman clicked 
the injured bone back into position. Thomas 
was showman enough to realise the psycho- 
logical value of impressing his patients with 
his amazing dexterity, and he would allow 
those who were awaiting his ministrations to 
watch him at work. Once a fracture had been 
set in its splint, Thomas guarded against the 
possibility of anyone tampering with his 
handiwork by the simple expedient of sealing 
all the fastenings with wax embossed with 
his own signet ring. 

Generally speaking, his patients were rather 
scared of the sharp, mercurial doctor, whose 
eyes gleamed piercingly at them from beneath 
the peak of his fantastic cap. He was brusque 
in manner, and gave orders that were concise 
and determined and brooked no argument. 
Many are the stories which are told of his 
curious methods. One lady who suffered 
from a defect of the spine was brought to him 
by her anxious husband. Thomas curtly 
directed her to undress, and left the room. A 
few minutes later he returned, and, rushing 
at her without a word of warning, delivered 
her a terrific kick on her backside. He then 
told her husband to take her home. The 
kick had had the desired effect. The spine 
had snapped back into its rightful position. 

On another occasion, the brother of a friend 
of mine was taken to Dr Thomas because a 
broken arm had knitted together incorrectly. 
The doctor examined the frightened child, 
and told him to remove his shirt. He left the 
cubicle, and, returning a minute or two later 
by another door behind the boy’s back, he 
rushed at him, and taking the fragile arm in 
his powerful hands snapped the brittle bone 
in two. Before the child had time to realise 
what had happened, Thomas had disappeared 
again like a whirlwind. It must be re- 





membered that all this was in the days 
before the common use of anesthetics, and 
Thomas evidently believed in the effectiveness 
of surprise rather than the palliation of 
anesthesia. 

Despite these alarming and altogether un- 
orthodox procedures, Dr Thomas was never 
short of patients. Indeed, they came to him 
far more readily than they would trust them- 
selves to a hospital, and twenty-eight Workers’ 
Friendly Societies appointed him as their 
medical officer, and it must be admitted that 
for all his queerness he achieved a very high 
percentage of successes. 

Thomas was by no means a wealthy man. 
He was not interested in money, and gave 
away pretty well everything that he had saved. 
It was, however, a matter of principle with 
him to insist that every patient, no matter how 
poor, should pay him some sort of fee. This 
is another example of his sound knowledge 
of practical psychology, for he realised that 
people will aiways tend to underestimate the 
value of the easily acquired. A grim little 
tale is told of how once, when he had put a 
dislocated shoulder back in place, a dis- 
gruntled patient complained at the exorbitant 
charge of five shillings for what seemed to 


him to have been a very simple operation. 
*‘Too much is it?’ snapped Dr Thomas. 
“Well, we'll soon put the shoulder out again 
for you.” We may be sure that the complain- 
ing one paid up without further ado. 


UGH OWEN THOMAS was, of course, 

a general practitioner and had to deal 
with a number of cases other than those 
orthopedic ones which were his especial 
delight. He was particularly skilled in the 
treatment of intestinal obstructions and 
developed a system of internal orthopedics. 
A visit from him was an awe-inspiring ex- 
perience. You could never be sure at what 
time of the day or night the little Welshman 
would materialise at your bedside in a cloud 
of cigarette-smoke. He would sweep down 
the street in his brilliant phaeton, silently 
unlatch the front-door, and make his way to 
the sickroom in a matter of minutes. The 
lynx eyes noted everything, though it was his 
custom to ignore everyone in the house 
except the sufferer, and woe betide the reiative 
or attendant who had neglected to carry out 
his orders to the last drop of water; the 
caustic tongue would lash them unmercifully. 


SURGEON EXTRAORDINARY 


Among the simple and uneducated Mersey- 
siders, his downright frightfulness was an 
asset earning him the respect of some, the fear 
of others, and the complete confidence of all. 

Reared as a strict Calvinist, Thomas broke 
away from the faith of his forefathers and 
became an agnostic. Yet none could call him 
an irreligious man. It seemed almost that he 
treated his very agnosticism as a religion. 
Every Sunday morning he held a free clinic at 
his house, and he appeared to derive a 
sardonic pleasure from working to the 
accompaniment of the iron-tongued church- 
bells. This sacrifice of hard-earned leisure to 
charity was in reality Christianity at its best 
—Christianity in a practical form, shorn of 
much cant, and one feels sure that the Master 
Healer could not in his wisdom and justice 
condemn this charitable infidel. 

In those days there were no clinics or out- 
patient departments at hospitals, and the 
only government health department, the 
General Board of Health, had crumbled before 
the onslaught of the reactionaries in Parlia- 
ment. National health was the concern of no 
one in particular. In such circumstances, it 
may well be imagined what a blessing Thomas’s 
free clinic proved to the legions of the over- 
worked and underpaid who could not afford 
to be away from their job an hour longer than 
was absolutely essential. 


AS the laborious years slipped over 
Thomas’s rapidly greying head, his 
fame spread far and wide. Popular fancy 
wove a strange web of legend around the 
austere figure, and popular credence attri- 
buted to him the mastery of white magic. 
Among his medical colleagues, however, his 
genius passed unrecognised. The Liverpool 
University Medical Faculty ignored his exist- 
ence, and he was never appointed to the staff 
of any hospital. This general neglect was in a 
large measure his own fault. He would not 
go out of his way to curry favour with the 
influential, but spared himself no pains to 
make lifelong enemies of those who disagreed 
with him. He consistently refused all in- 
vitations to address medical conferences, 
-hough in private he never lost an opportunity 
of preaching his gospel of the curative efficacy 
of rest. He was always careful, however, to 
insist that the rest-period should not be so 
prolonged as to result in a permanent stiffness. 
~ Apart from the odd articles in the Lancet, 
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the few medical articles and books which he 
wrote were put into type by a jobbing printer 
round the corner and published at his own 
expense. It never occurred to him to worry 
if anyone read them, but nevertheless his 
magnum opus, somewhat cumbrously en- 
titled Knee, Hip, and Ankle, reached America, 
where it was hailed as a revolutionary work. 
It brought many an admirer from the other 
side of the Atlantic on a hurried pilgrimage to 
the lonely pioneer of Nelson Street. 


S summer turned to winter, and winter 
to spring, in the eternal yet never 
monotonous panorama of the seasons, Thomas 
worked on at fever pitch. He scorned delights 
and lived laborious days. It was almost as 
though he was deliberately and desperately 
trying to cheat time, lashed into a frenzy by 
some Celtic premonition that his days were 
numbered. There was so much to do, and 
time so short. From 6 o’clock in the morning 
until late at night, when his wife would play 
to him his favourite soporific, the ‘Dead 
March in Saul,’ he scarcely stopped. 

Thomas must have realised that even his iron 
constitution could not withstand indefinitely 
such gross misuse, and he began to cast about 
for someone to train to carry on the practice. 
His choice fell upon his nephew Robert Jones, 
then attending the Liverpool Medical School. 
So began an eventful partnership—a partner- 
ship which rescued Thomas’s methods from 
the limbo to which their eccentric inventor’s 
taciturn secretiveness would inevitably have 
condemned them. When Thomas died in 
1891 at the age of 57, a man worn out by 
incessant labours, it was this boy, by now Sir 
Robert Jones, who was to bring his uncle’s 
pioneer work to its glorious culmination and 
make the drab old house in Nelson Street the 


mecca of British orthopedics... He it was, 
too, who introduced ‘Thomas’s splint,’ which 
not only saved many limbs but was also 
directly responsible for the reducing of the 
death-rate from compound fractures of the 
thigh-bone from 80 per cent to 20 per cent. 

When Sir Robert Jones died in 1933, his 
body was laid to rest in Liverpool Cathedral. 
His passing was the end of an epoch—the 
epoch of the ‘scientific bone-setter.” To-day, 
Liverpool University has its Professor of 
Orthopedics, and the subject has become an 
important and ever-progressive branch of 
modern medicine. There is new hope for the 
child victims of tuberculosis and rickets, the 
descendants of the poor deformed children 
who fed the dim old surgery in Nelson Street. 
The tiny spark which was ignited in the con- 
sulting cubicles of Hugh Owen Thomas has 
become a vast, purifying fire. 

But for the arch-craftsman who passed un- 
mourned by the men of orthodox medicine 
there is no magnificent cathedral tomb. 
Deep in the quiet earth lies Hugh Owen 
Thomas in the grave in Liverpool’s Toxteth 
Cemetery, whither more than fifty years ago 
a thousand mourners followed his funeral 
cortege—a strange band of dockland roughs 
and toughs with many a red-rimmed eye to 
belie the apparent harshness of their faces. 
He was always a poor man’s doctor, and it 
was the poor, the ignorant who, with surer 
instincts than the great, the enlightened men 
of medicine, bemourned the passing of a 
master surgeon. His monument is not the 
tall polished-granite tombstone—the symbol 
of death—but rather the work he left behind, 
the legacy which every day bestows new life 
and hope to the lame and the halt. The 
blind—his contemporary professional brethren 
—have in the fullness of time had their eyes 
opened, too. 


Requiem 


The past was sweet; but do I wish to play 
To-morrow in the strains of yesterday, 
And place my trembling fingers on the keys 
To tempt again the old-time melodies? 


Nay, how ‘could I endure now-jangled chords, 
Or bear the heartbreak of remembered words? 
O’er dear and lingering cadences I sigh, 

As, quivering through the air, they fade and die. 


AGNES GILMOUR GUTHRIE. 





The Princess Turandot 





URSULA SCHAFFT 


N our village it was Frau Sobisch who 
helped the babies into this world. She 
was of Polish origin, but had acquired German 
citizenship. She was a Catholic, was herself 
the mother of five lovely children, and, when 
there were no new scraps of humanity to 
attend to, worked a small holding. 

When the time came at which one of my 
own children was expected to appear, I sent 
for Frau Sobisch, our neighbour. She would 
be sitting under a cow, but would quickly put 
her pail aside, dry her hands on her apron, 
and hurry along to help. 

This good woman carried on her profession 
with the greatest devotion and sympathy, 
founded on a deep faith. Although she had 
been ushering babies into the world for forty 
years, she was always moved to joy and 
thankfulness when the miracle happened once 
again, and greeted every new-born child with 
a Paternoster. The new little manikin be- 
longed to her, and she nursed it day and night 
with complete dedication, until the christening 
day. Then she would herself clothe the child, 
carry it to church, and hold it at the font. 
No matter how bitterly cold it was, ‘If it’s 
to church that the child is going, it can take 
no harm,’ she would say. She stayed in our 
house as a beloved guest on every christening 
day and sat at table in her white uniform on 
the right of the Protestant pastor. Though 
I should have missed the other guests, yet 
without Frau Sobisch this feast of dedication 
would have lost all its meaning for me. 


NE day, when Meute, the mare, was big 
with a long-expected foal, I found her 
lying panting in her stall. Our Russian horse- 
man, Fedko, was out of reach, away on the 
track of a wounded deer which a neighbour 
had shot. I stood helpless before Meute’s 


anxious, pleading eyes, and could think of 
nothing better to do than to encourage her by 
stroking her hot hide. Then, seeing her suffer- 
ing, I suddenly thought of Frau Sobisch, and 
hurried off to fetch her. She was quite ready to 
come, and brought with her two great bottles, 
whose contents she poured down Meute’s 
throat. One contained—brandy, and the 
other—coffee! This mysterious medicine 
brought a gleam of fresh courage into Meute’s 
eyes, and straightway there appeared a moist 
little brown creature, which the wise woman 
laid in the proper way, before the mother, 
who began to lick the newcomer dry, whinny- 
ing gently. 

This young equine princess ‘Turandot’ was 
visited by Frau Sobisch as often as she visited 
her two-legged charges, and every day she 
mixed some new brew of linseed or oats to 
make the already healthy mother stronger 
still. When Turandot was a year old, she 
had a kind of stroke. We had almost given 
up all hope for her, when Frau Sobisch came 
along, full of anxiety, and bringing her magic 
bottles with her. And a second time the 
miraculous medicine worked! Turandot 
began to show signs of life again. Not satis- 
fied with this, the faithful woman stayed in 
Turandot’s box for two whole nights, making 
the foal poultices and rubbing her flanks, 
until she stood on her feet and began to feed. 

After this, whenever Tura, now quite 
healthy again, heard the footsteps of Frau 
Sobisch, she would suddenly lie down, turn 
her eyes about, and moan in a heart-rending 
fashion. When Frau Sobisch came in and 
called: ‘Now, Tura dear, how are you to- 
day?’ Tura’s answer was a deep sigh and a 
convulsive movement of her legs. And if 
Frau Sobisch then brought out the well- 
known bottles and began gently to rub Tura 
again, she shut her eyes in contentment and 
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became quite still. But hardly had her good 
nurse left the stall before this four-legged play- 
actress jumped up and began to satisfy her 
healthy hunger with the oats in the rack. 


IS relation between the two, a mixture 

of cunning and tenderness, lasted until 
the birth of my little daughter Sibylle. At 
this time, Frau Sobisch showed such great 
skill that our thankful hearts began to con- 
sider what suitable gift we could make to the 
good woman. Father walked thoughtfully 
to the stall, looked at Tura from all sides, and 
said: ‘Here stands the only suitable present!’ 
I gave a little frown, and ventured to say 
something about our empty cash-box, upon 
which I had to listen to the obvious truth that 
the joy of our wise woman would be a greater 
treasure than any box full of gold. I felt a 
fitting shame, and thereupon lent a hand in 
grooming Tura for her new home. 

Fedko, who quite understood this kind of 
birthday gift, led Turandot, in her brown 
harness, to our neighbour’s little farm. Frau 
Sobisch realised at once what was happening 
and hastened to put on a clean apron to 
receive her new house-guest, presiding over 
the reception with the dignity of an Eastern 
princess. 

Now, Tura was of such noble descent that, 
most snobbishly, she refused to stand next 
to a cow in a tiny stall in a wooden shed. 
The Sobisch family therefore cleared out the 
goats from the entrance-room which led to 
their kitchen, in order to take in their new 
lodger, so that when one entered the house 
one came right up against the hindquarters 
of a brown horse! This seemed so indecent 
to her new owners that they turned Tura 
round, placing her with head towards the 
door, even though this meant that she now 
had no manger. 

You understand, of course, how poor were 
our frugal peasants on their little pieces of 
land, and how small the store they set on the 
riches of the world; but every one of them 
was very proud if he could be the owner of 
a well-bred mare. So it came about that this 
four-legged aristocrat was the first to be fed 
from the rough, well-polished metal dish, 
after which she lay down in murmuring con- 
tent. And then the rest of the family could 
eat out of the vessel that had been so honoured. 

Needless to say, the Sobisch family, on their 
Lilliput holding, took it for granted that Tura 
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should continue to graze on the master’s 
meadows, nor had our family any need to 
ask how it was that some of the oat-sheaves 
from the borders of our land managed to 
wander into the Sobisch sheds. The thankful 
looks we received after her new guardians 
had been gazing on the brown princess were 
payment enough. 


T was, of course, Tura who saved the lives 

of the poor Sobisch children when the 
Russian tanks came, a time which brought 
a long-dreaded fate on many who had no 
horse. 

When, in February, I arrived with two of 
my children at the refugee camp at Panjani, 
I was met by a sobbing Frau Sobisch. With- 
out a word she pointed to Tura, now so thin, 
with sunken eyes and drooping head, standing 
between the Sobisch children asleep on straw. 

On this same evening the Russians had taken 
four other horses from the camp and sent 
them away over the cold, glittering land into 
the unknown East. I had been asleep for a 
little while when Frau Sobisch gently roused 
me. ‘Come,’ she said, ‘the Russians want to 
take Tura away to-morrow.’ I went, taking 
my husband’s little pistol with me, but I could 
not bring myself to do what was necessary. 
Tura’s right foreleg was stretched over the 
sleeping Josef Sobisch, and she was nosing 
round his head, looking for food. But Ivan, 
our other Russian servant, had followed us. 
Without saying a word he took the weapon 
from my hand, lifted the horse’s leg back into 
its place, and indicated that we should go and 
lie down again. 

When the shot rang out, the Russian guards 
came running in, and it might have gone 
badly with us if Ivan, suddenly become very 
ready of tongue, had not persuaded them 
that the horse had been very ill and that he 
had only put it out of its misery. Of course, 
we had to give up the weapon, and we broke 
off quickly, as Ivan thought he might not be 
able to maintain his position against his 
bolshevik fellow-countrymen. A_ Russian 
guard had, indeed, become suspicious and 
followed us, coming upon us just as we had 
settled down to rest. He held his revolver 
to my breast, saying: ‘Come, you!’ I saw 
uncontrolled anger on his face, his hair hung 
wildly over his forehead, and he looked the 
picture of a brute. 

But my little Eckard, who was sitting on 





my lap drinking from his bottle, saw only 
the light gleaming on the weapon, He caught 
hold of it and turned it about in wonder. 
The Russian let him do this. The anger in 
his face turned to a smile, which by some 
natural working gradually seemed to make 
the man beam all over. He threw the pistol 


AIRPORTS ARE DISTINCTIVE 


through the closed window into the street, 
took Eckard in his arms and carried him up 
and down, singing quietly. Then he put the 
child down by me and left the room. And 
soon, to our great thankfulness and relief, we 
heard his motor-cycle start up and roar away 
in the direction from which he had come. 


Airports are Distinctive 


T. A. WILLIS 


a a great, sleek, silver gull the giant 
Pan American Constellation slowly 
floated down on to the east-west runway at 
Prestwick airport in the teeth of the freshen- 
ing wind. I tensed instinctively as I waited 
for the screech of rubber on tarmac. Habits 
acquired from long years of training die hard. 
I relaxed as the plane settled forward on to 
her nose-wheel, swung gracefully off at the first 
intersection, and rolled towards the unloading 
apron in front of the terminal buildings. 
Passengers began to disgorge from the rear 
exit, mechanics fussed busily around the 
vicinity of the undercarriage, and the several 
uniformed minions of officialdom present 
commenced their multifarious duties of 
checking, franking, and form-filling. 

Airports are fascinating places the world 
over. There is a sort of Grand Hotel atmo- 
sphere about even the most remote of them. 
One never knows with whom one may rub 
shoulders. Poet or princess, international 
confidence trickster or cabinet minister—at 
some time or another one meets them all in 
the airport bars in the most unlikely corners 
of the earth. 

Very often the airport, in addition to pro- 
viding employment for large numbers of local 
workers, constitutes a social outlet, a hub 
about which revolves the community life of 
the surrounding area. A decision by the 
major airlines to discontinue the use of a 


particular airfield affects very much more 
than the lives of the immediate operative 
personnel. 

Airports act in a similar capacity to inter- 
national seaports. They are focal points in 
the highly specialised traffic of air commerce. 
Air freighting, still in its adolescence in this 
country, is confined mainly to high-grade or 
perishable commodities. Winter fruit from 
Spain and North Africa, flowers from the 
Netherlands, textiles, bullion, racehorses, 
valuable livestock are among the extremely 
remunerative cargoes carried by air. 

The ground organisation necessary to deal 
with this and the ever-increasing passenger 
traffic is considerable. Separate Passenger 
and Freight departments are maintained on 
all large airports. Customs, Immigration, 
Security, Currency Exchange are separate 
entities, in addition to the normal passenger 
refreshment facilities and the complex Flying 
Control, Operations, Telecommunications, 
and Meteorological departments. 


HERE is a uniformity about airports as 

there is about railway-stations. Most 
major ones comprise the same two or three 
vast runways, one or more asphalt loading- 
strips, and a group of executive and adminis- 
trative buildings. But every airport has its 
own distinctive air, its own peculiarities, 
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evident to even the most apathetic and un- 
observant of passengers. Who, for example, 
landing in summer at cither of Naples’s two 
airports, Pomigliano or Capodichino, can 
fail to have marvelled at the intense blueness 
of the Bay, with rocky Ischia just visible out 
over the city, and not have sensed, over all, 
the vast, brooding bulk, the eternal menace 
of Vesuvius? And Kastrup airfield, Copen- 
hagen. Is there a field in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere so meticulously kept, so geometrically 
perfect as this exquisite verdant quadrangle 
on Zealand, where the keen Baltic wind whips 
one’s travel-dazed senses with the salty tang 
of the Kattegat, jolting one with the realisa- 
tion that life is still a vivid, a vibrant, and a 
throbbing thing? 

First impressions are often erroneous ones. 
War-ravaged, bleak, and frozen Zwechat, 
main airport in the British Zone of Austria, 
is a poor introduction to gay Vienna, albeit 
Vienna to-day is only gay for those with the 
necessary, ubiquitous dollars. Yet Zwechat 
in the burning glare of the Central European 
summer, with its neat, new buildings, its 
serviceable roadways, its encircling fields of 
golden grain, is a visible reminder of the 
powers of recovery of this once-proud citadel 


of the Imperial Hapsburgs. 
An hour’s flight to the east lies Budapest, 
the pre-war ‘Paris of Eastern Europe,’ both 


her principal airports under Communist 
dominance since 1945. Again the extremes 
—winter, with subzero temperatures and 
frozen runways, the stark, shattered ruins of 
Buda on the western bank of the Danube, 
mute symbols of the terrible Russian siege; 
and summer, the long, warm evenings with 
fairy-lights visible after take-off, twinkling 
from the gardens of the innumerable little 
cafés along the Quai Franz Josef and from 
the lattice-work of the reconstructed bridges 
spanning the river, while all around, as far 
as the eye can see in the gathering dusk, 
stretches the vast, glowing, golden granary 
of the Hungarian Plain. 

Life in Athens, to judge from the beach 
colony along the A2gean shore at Hassani 
airport, is one long, luxurious laze. Hassani 
is built at an alarming angle, sloping upwards 
from the shore towards the foothills of the 
Pindus range, while midway along one run- 
way and slightly to starboard juts a large, 
rocky promontory, terrifying in its proximity, 
and yet actually no real obstacle to arrival or 
departure. The psychological effect of taking- 
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off into the mountains tends to boost up one’s 
rate of ascent, and, coupled with the airport’s 
natural tilt, creates the impression of ascend- 
ing a tube elevator. 


UQA airport, Malta, has an atmosphere 
distinctively its own, provided by the 
environment of terraced fields, the bizarre, 
colourful vegetation, the bomb-pitted, rubble- 
scarred outer area, the glaring runways with 
the neat white control-tower, and the inevit- 
able phalanx of glittering taxis with their 
gesticulating, brown-eyed drivers. Time was 
. .. Ah, but the days of the Gladiators, of 
‘Screwball’ Buerling and the Messerschmitt- 
Spitfire dog-fights over the Grand Harbour 
are gone, gone with the swirl of the moisture- 
laden sirocco which sometimes reaches the 
shores of the George Cross island. 

Catania, Sicily, is to-day a vastly different 
place from the holocaust of the night of 13th 
July 1943, when incendiaries, H.E.s, and 
4000-pounders mushroomed over the landing- 
area, searchlights flickered uncertainly across 
the skies, and naval shells from the invasion 
ships just south of the Strait of Messina 
screamed overhead. The vantage-point of a 
Wellington at 5000 feet was a relatively more 
comfortable spot, which even the bursting 
flak and the menacingly close mass of Mount 
Etna, a mile or two to the north, did little 
to disturb. Catania, like so many others, 
has recovered, has licked her war sores, and, 
with commendable improvisation, has re- 
stored her airport to its former efficiency. 
The Sicilians have a rugged independence all 
their own, and deny, at times quite heatedly, 
their nominal allegiance to Italy. But it is 
Etna that distinguishes Catania from the 
other airfields on the island—Etna, the monu- 
mental, melancholy watchdog, growling and 
rumbling in his endless vigil over the Messina 
narrows. 

Bari, now the major airport of eastern 
Italy, has superseded Brindisi, the pre-war 
refuelling point on the route to the East and 
Australasia. A single white strip bounded 
by a dusty ‘outfield,’ in winter a morass of 
rutted mud-tracks and rain-pools, Bari is set 
snugly amidst the olive-groves, transected at 
one corner by the main line of the early-20th- 
century-vintage East Coast railway, whose 
dilapidated locomotives and _ rolling-stock 
wheeze asthmatically across the field at all 
odd times, blissfully impervious to frantic 





signals from airfield control. An hour on 
Bari’s delectable beach on the Adriatic is one 
of the finest and most eagerly anticipated 
pick-me-ups in Europe to the jaded, travel- 
weary aviator. 

The Italian coast and hinterland presents 
a fascinating panorama, in the normally 
perfect climatic conditions, during the flight 
northwards along the Adriatic. The one- 
time bloody Sangro, peaceful now in lazy 
summer; Ancona, perched crazily upon its 
promontory, with its Lilliputian towers and 
red roofs, and its sheltered, lagoon-like har- 
bour; the vast yellow mud-flats of the mighty 
Po delta; Venice, the long, elevated causeway 
across the lake, and the Lido, shimmering 
and inviting, cool green water, paved white 
concrete and curving golden sands, dotted 
with the brilliant splotches of myriad gaily- 
hued beach-umbrellas; and on, inland, over 
the rich, green fields of Venezia Giulia to 
Udine, the last airport of any considerable 
size before the unyielding barrier of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Udine, too, has that air of distinctiveness. 
The bite in the crisp, morning air, the spartan 
simplicity of the neat white-walled reception 
building, and the impeccable backcloth of 
the towering snowcapped Dolomites make it 
difficult for one to believe that this is Italian 
soil, and lend authenticity to the Northern 
Italian’s contention that the South and the 
Southern Italians are a land and a race apart 
—and a vastly inferior one at that! 

Perhaps one’s most lasting impression of 
both Marignane and Istres, the two airports 
of Marseilles, is that of being chilled to the 
marrow and lashed mercilessly by the piercing, 
sand-laden mistral. Marignane comprises 
simply a single sand-strip, laid east-west, 
with typical Gallic perversity, across the pre- 
vailing northerly wind, converting every 
landing from a relatively easy operation into 
a highly complex and ticklish technicality. 
Istres, the principal airport, on the barren 
waste of the Rhone delta, is a bleak and in- 
hospitable spot, whose main function now 
is that of international refuelling stop and 
staging-post. The funnelling effect of the 
cliffs bounding the Rhone gorge, which winds 
its way tortuously southward: through the 
massif, causes a cold, blustery wind to blow 
most of the year over the wide delta and out 
over the Gulf of Lions—the mistral, beloved 
of romantic novelists in their search for 
authentic Riviera colour. 


AIRPORTS. ARE DISTINCTIVE 


HE passage of war has presented the 

Mediterranean coastal towns with numer- 
ous fine airports. Gibraltar, once the dread 
of many pilots, experienced and beginner, 
now boasts a magnificent 2000-yard runway, 
the greater part of which projects out over 
the sea. Up and down air-currents, how- 
ever, in the vicinity of the Rock, on occasion 
make approach and landing an extremely 
bumpy business. The considerable assem- 
blage of aircraft of every shape, description, 
and nationality inevitably parked on the air- 
field gives one the impression of dropping 
into some gigantic market-place for used 
vehicles. 

Algiers and Tunis are two cities whose 
airports benefited greatly from the mass- 
production methods of wartime. Maison 
Blanche, Algiers, modernised and equipped 
with the very latest flying-aids necessary for 
this area, is a grand spacious field, worthy of 
the glittering Moslem-French capital, lying 
several miles away down a long, tree-lined 
avenue bounded on either hand by cultivated 
fields and neat green vineyards and olive- 
groves. 

Similarly, El Ouina airport, Tunis, on the 
edge of the shallow Bay of Tunis, presents a 
modern, streamlined fagade to the ancient 
city behind. Most of the American installa- 
tions on this airport were bequeathed to the 
French. Two or three miles inland, in the 
suburbs of the city, the Tunis Pool, a splendid 
white-stone open-air swimming-pool, caters 
for resident and traveller alike, a welcome 
and necessary diversion in the scorching heat 
of the North African summer. 

Eastward along the coast-road past Castel 
Benito, Tripoli, Mussolini’s former imperial 
outpost on the burning desert, still a good 
airport but, since the collapse of the ‘Sawdust 
Cesar,’ relegated to the main role of refuelling 
post, lies Benina airport, serving Benghazi, 
the capital of Cyrenaica, a cool green oasis 
in the arid wastes of the Western Desert. 
Concrete runways are unnecessary here, for 
all around stretches the smooth, packed 
sand, affording good landing conditions all the 
year round, except in the short rainy winter 
perio:l. 

El Adem, ten miles: south of Tobruk, has 
been retained by the R.A.F. as a staging-post 
and refuelling depot. It has been built, by 
sheer hard work, out of the sand, and is a 
glorious tribute to British skill and endurance. 
Navigational and flying facilities are excellent, 
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and very necessary, over this long, desolate 
stretch of sparsely inhabited terrain. Ap- 
proaching from the west, one can still see 
from the air the littered debris of shattered 
tanks and vehicles, the only visible reminders 
of the bloody shambles that was Knights- 
bridge. 

And on to Cairo, and Almaza, to-day one 
of the finest airports in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, reconstructed, re-equipped and now, 
regrettably, relinquished by British capital. 
Almaza now boasts superb runways, an ultra- 
modern terminal building, and, possibly, the 
most vigilant and inquisitive Customs in the 
world—understandable, perhaps, when one 
studies the statistics of the Egyptian dope- 
traffic. There is a quite palpable anti-British 
attitude, born, no doubt, of the new inde- 
pendence and the final casting-off of the 
British connection. It is when the torrid 
oppressiveness of Egyptian high summer gives 
way to the cool, languorous evenings of late 
autumn and winter that Almaza and busy 
neon-lighted Heliopolis beyond irresistibly 
fascinate and bemuse the traveller with that 
ultimate of fiction—the ‘magic of the Orient.’ 
The velvety sibilance of the night, the pungent 
and aromatic and unspeakable smells, the 
screeching American taxis, the lure of a 
thousand and one fleshpots, of immaculate 


Shepheard’s, sophisticated, cosmopolitan 
Groppi’s, the exquisite Helio Palace—all 
conspire to perpetuate the myth which, after 
all, for some, may have some basis in truth, 
depending on one’s pocket and one’s gulli- 
bility! 


HEN my Scots-American friend from 

the Mid-West had checked through 
Customs and Immigration and we had ex- 
changed mutual pleasantries over a whisky 
in the bar of the Airport Hotel, he surveyed 
the Prestwick scene through the wide windows 
with a shameless nostalgia which I found 
quite heart-warming. 

*You know,’ he said, at length, raising his 
voice above the clatter of a Skymaster run- 
ning up on the strip outside, ‘the one thing 
that really impresses me about this airport 
above all others?’ I shook my head, pre- 
paring to disclaim modestly some preposterous 
compliment to Scotland, possibly some over- 
due recognition of the sterling work of D. F. 
McIntyre and the pioneers of Scottish avia- 
tion. ‘The grass. Yes, sir, it’s the grass. 
Greenest grass I ever did see this side of Salt 
Lake City.’ “> 

As I said, there is a distinctiveness about 
every airport the world over. 


Riches 


All ocean moods of grief or mirth 
Within one tiny shell may thrill, 

And all the magic of the earth 
May tremble from one tiny bill. 


And all the beauty you can buy 
Is less than what is free to all 
Who view the earth with loving eye 
From birth-time unto burial. 


And all that poets ever wrote 

Has less of sweet than what you'll hear 
On any lip, from any throat 

That daily greets a loving ear. 


For every day the world is new, 

And sight and sound a new surprise 
Of gladness to the chosen few 

With loving ears and loving eyes. 


WILFRID THORLEY. 





The Sporting Value of the Rabbit 





KENNETH DAWSON 


OMETIME back in the dim distant past 

a wise man gave birth to the sage remark: 
‘What you’ve never had you never miss.’ 
And then, not to be outdone, the rival savant 
in that neck o’ the woods put on his thinking- 
cap and evolved the even more profound 
philosophy: ‘You never miss a thing until 
you’ve lost it.’ That, I think, is the feeling 
in the minds of a very great number of shoot- 
ing-men to-day about the rabbit position. 

So many people in the years up to about 
1943 never really appreciated the sporting 
value of the humble coney, or realised that, 
by and large, it provided fully 75 per cent of 
the sport they obtained on their rough shoots. 
It was the fashion to decry Brer Rabbit, to 
excommunicate him with bell, book, and 
candle as a worthless ne’er-do-well, little 
better than the rat and the grey squirrel, 
which must be harassed with every possible 
means of destruction—the gun, the gin, the 
snare, the ferret, and even with lethal gas. 

In justice to myself, I never held this view. 
Since that far-off day when I had my first 
real gun, a double hammerless 28 bore, on 
my tenth birthday, I have had a very real 
appreciation and affection for the sport- 
giving qualities of the rabbit. The bulk of 
my shooting has always been of the rough 
variety, and I can affirm with the utmost 
sincerity that I have preferred this form to 
the big set-piece, because what the Americans 
call hunting the game, and the working and 
training of my dogs, has appealed to me far 
more than the actual act of killing. Pitting 
my wits against the wild creatures and out- 
guessing them is, to my way of thinking, so 
much more fun than merely standing outside 
some covert and loosing off a mort of cart- 
ridges at the birds which, willy-nilly, have 
been forced to fly over me. 

In the first edition of my book Just an 
Ordinary Shoot, published in 1935, I wrote 


in the preface: ‘In more than one modern 
book on shooting, the rabbit is hardly men- 
tioned, and yet for many of us the humble 
coney makes up half, or more than half, of 
the season’s bag.” While in the chapter on 
rabbits I said: ‘What a sad business wander- 
ing round the ordinary sort of shoot would 
be in December and January if it were not 
for the rabbits, and how bored both we and 
our dogs would get of unlimited walking and 
very limited shooting.’ That, surely, entitles 
me to membership of the Fraternity of Minor 
Prophets, for it is exactly the state of affairs 
which obtains to-day on a vast number of 
shoots which in pre-war years provided much 
good diversion? 


ROM an edible point of view, I must admit 

that I dislike the rabbit intensely, a legacy, 
I think, of the days when I was a boy and 
made most of my pocket-money by shooting 
and selling rabbits. In those days we lived 
in Suffolk, and I had only to walk out of the 
garden to begin. It was heavy clay land which, 
except in very wet springs and summers, 
breeds the best rabbits, and on one shoot of 
200 acres we often killed 2000 in the year, 
stalking them with *22 rifles on spring and 
summer evenings, then with the gun in the 
corn harvest, and right on through the winter 
hedge-hunting and ferreting. All we sent to 
market had to be paunched, quite the most 
disgusting job I know, and I doubt if anyone 
who has taken the innards out of thousands 
of rabbits can look with much favour on 
them as food. 

But from every other point of view the 
rabbit is a great acquisition, and of infinitely 
more value on the average rough shoot than 
the game-birds. How many chances does 
one get at partridges after about the end of 
September, when the roots have been pulled 
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and the seed-clover cut? The coveys go out 
of one end of the field as we come in at the 
other. The pheasants do offer more oppor- 
tunities, because they are split up into single 
units instead of being concentrated in a few 
coveys, and because they frequent hedgerows 
and spinneys where there is some chance of 
getting within range. But by December, 
even in pre-war days, when game was far 
more plentiful than it is to-day, pheasants 
were pretty difficult to find on most small 
shoots which had no affluent neighbour from 
whence stragglers might be expected. 

Therefore the gunner was largely dependent 
on the migrants, the woodcock and snipe, 
wildfowl and wood-pigeons, and the rabbits. 
But there are many shoots on which it is 
rare to see either cock, snipe, or duck. I shot 
for ten years in Suffolk without killing a 
single specimen of any of these species. The 
wood-pigeon is, of course, found almost 
everywhere, but the huge flocks which come 
from northern Europe in early winter are 
very much birds of passage. They descend 
like hordes of locusts on a district, but as 
soon as the available food-supplies are 
exhausted they move on, and so the real all- 
the-year-round stand-by of the gunner was 
the rabbit. 

And what a sporting little beast it is, and 
what a wonderful variety of shots it gives, 
far more so than the walked-up pheasant, in 
my view. What fun it was shooting rabbits 
as they streaked across narrow rides cut in 
acres of bracken, or as they bolted from hole 
to hole during ferreting. In each case it meant 
snap-shooting of a pretty high class to achieve 
a respectable percentage of kills to cartridges. 
But I am not sure that the most difficult mark 
of all was not a rabbit going all out along the 
top of a typical Devonshire bank, jumping 
over stumps and disappearing behind bushes, 
never in the same plane or the same place for 
more than a split-second, and screened for 
nine-tenths of the time by shotproof barriers. 
It was like the old submariner’s quip about 
underwater navigation— By guess or by God,’ 
and often one did not know if the shot had 
been successful until the dog appeared with 
a warm brown body. 


P to about ten or eleven years ago, with 
plenty of meat in the shops at low prices, 
there was no demand for rabbits in spring and 
summer, when most of the does are in young 
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and the bucks as strong as billy-goats, and 
so the species was never really threatened by 
man’s efforts. After the trapper had made 
his last round in January, and the shooting 
season had ended, the rabbit was in great 
measure left in peace to breed. But all that 
has been changed, and a complete trans- 
formation has come over the rabbit situation 
in many parts of the country. Hundreds have 
been reduced to tens, tens to single units, and 
there are farms where you might search for 
a week without finding a single one, and the 
grass-grown buries and lack of runs show 
that for all practical purposes the rabbit 
population is extinct. 

The reason is, of course, obvious. With a 
meat ration which suffices for about one fair 
meal a week, the demand for rabbits is 
insatiable. The controlled price is around 
3s. to 3s. 6d. apiece, but there is an absolutely 
unlimited demand in the black market at up 
to double this sum; and it is all the year 
round for milky does, and old bucks find a 
ready sale. 

About a year ago a man told me this story 
himself. He had been out for a day’s ferreting, 
and on the way home called in at a local inn 
to have a drink and deliver a couple of rabbits 
previously ordered by the landlord. It so 
happened that a charabanc party from a 
near-by big town had also pulled in for re- 
freshment, and when they saw the rabbits, 
and heard the man had twenty more in the 
car, they mobbed him. For some time he 
refused to sell any because he said they were 
all ordered by regular customers. Then the 
townsfolk tried more subtle tactics. They 
plied him with drink, the moment his glass 
was empty it was refilled, and finding that 
the effect of ale was too slow they switched 
to spirits. How he got home he has no clear 
recollection, but he woke up next morning 
with a very thick head, a very irate wife, a 
pocket full of money—and no rabbits! 

With the demand like this, the hand of 
literally every man is against the rabbit for 
365 days in the year. What the shooting- 
tenant, the farmer, and the trapper do not 
get, the casual poacher and the organised 
gang wil!. Any freshly-worked bury invites 
immediate attention, and there is neither age 
nor size limit. I have seen poor little things 
in the shops which could not have been two 
months old! No wonder our shoots are 
denuded of rabbits, and we and our dogs get 
bored with the lack of sport! 





Letters from Coll 





A. M. 


BOUT a mile sou’west down the coast 
from Glenshelister village the road 
emerges from the shoreside woods to curve 
around a small inlet known, after the Gaelic, 
as the Fishers’ Cove. A grassy promontory, 
faced and tipped with black rock fringed in 
the gold and saffron of sea-wrack, shelters it 
from the stormy airts of west and north. At 
high-water there is good depth close inshore, 
and the ebb bares a crescent beach floored 
with firm, yellow sand. Landward, the ridges 
of Blarbuie sweep to the skyline, and the sea- 
ward outlook is on green isles in the middle 
distance of the Sound against a background 
of pale, blue peaks beyond which rolls the 
open ocean. 

By the roadside, in the bight of the bay, 
stands a thatched, whitewashed but-and-ben, 
with garden back and front and a winding 
pathway leading down to the shore where a 
ruckle of flat rocks juts as a rough jetty. The 
nearest neighbour house being some furlongs 
back along the road to the village, the cove 
has solitude to commend it as an ideal nook 
wherein to ripen in retirement, with sea, hill, 
and island scenery for perpetual delight and 
a boat and garden for diversion; and when, 
on a sunny, windless afternoon, I came once 
again out of the woods upon the curve about 
the bay I sauntered on enjoying the familiar 
scene and, not for the first time, envying the 
occupiers of the but-and-ben the superb site 
and setting of their dwelling. 

The place seemed even quieter than I 
remembered it. A thin spiral of smoke was 
rising lazily from one chimney of the cot, and 
hens clustered and clucked about the doors, 
but I could see no other signs of life. No 
boat lay on the beach or in the offing where 
used to ride at moorings an old, tarred coble, 
which I recalled as heavy to row but roomy, 
seaworthy, and handy under sail. Dense 
No. 200 
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bracken grew high around the garden walls, 
and the plots looked sadly neglected; and 
under the eaves of thatch at the gable-end 
were propped four oars and a sheaf of peeled- 
pole fishing-rods, all warped and weathered 
as from long disuse. 

One Calum-of-the-Rods used to live in the 
but-and-ben, long ago when I was young 
enough to regard the merely elderly as ancient. 
He was then still quite hale, and game for 
many a good night out yonder off the islands 
in the big, black boat, making namely catches 
with rods like these discarded under the eaves. 
But, in course of nature, he must now be gone, 
his boat and gear disposed of and his habita- 
tion passed on to a younger generation. 
Finding a lichened rock among the roadside 
heather, I perched there looking seaward and 
pondering the changes wrought by Time. 


| WAS recalled from reverie by a familiar, 
pleasant voice hailing me by name, and, 
turning, I found my friend Mrs Gillies, the 
housekeeper at Glenshelister Castle, regarding 
me with a kindly, quizzical smile as she cried: 
‘Man, if it’s a bit nap you’re needing, you 
should be ben there in the cottage beside the 
other old one I’ve just left dovering in his 
chair! Yes, it’s me myself, and I’m fine, but 
a long way from home, and glad and lucky 
to fall in with company and a chance of a 
crack. That’ll be my speedy reward for doing 
good works, for I’ve been visiting the aged and 
infirm, giving alms of broth and egg-custard 
and shouting myself hoarse to let a decent 
old man hear what you like to scoff at as 
the clash of the countryside. 

‘You thought Calum-of-the-Rods had 
passed away long ago? Not a bit of him! 
There he is, ninety-two last month and 
wonderfully spry for that great age. He tells 
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me he means to stand fast through his ninety- 
third year as his father did with the Thin Red 
Line at Balaklava, and it won’t be his fault 
if his line of life doesn’t hold till he sees the 
century. My goodness though, between his 
peat fire and his thick, black tobacco-smoke 
I’m reeked like a tinker wife, and I'll better 
sit by you till the sea air freshens me fit for 
respectable company, if we should meet any 
on our way home. It’s lucky for you that I 
have here in my basket some buttered scones 
and a flask of tea and two of our kitchen- 
cups, so we can have a kind of a picnic while 
you're giving me all your news. 

“It'll be a change for me to listen to spoken 
English after my session with Calum. No, 
I didn’t say a welcome change; and let me 
tell you again, to your face, you should think 
shame that you haven’t kept enough Gaelic 
for sociable conversation with a worthy 
woman like me. Not that you’re alone in 
that shortcoming, when nowadays, even in 
Glenshelister, few have any real fluency in it 
and some none at all. That’s another reward 
I get for good works, by the way, for, in his 
old age, Calum has forgotten what English 
he once had and now thinks and talks alto- 
gether in the Gaelic, which gives me a rare 
chance to exercise. my own gifts and get 
practice in the Language—at the top of my 
voice. Oh well, there’s hope for you yet. 
Maybe, in your dotage, you'll get back your 
mother-tongue, and it might be worth my 
while to hang on into the nineties for the sake 
of hearing you at it.’ 

Carefully dividing the last of the tea from 
her flask into our respective cups, Mrs Gillies 
sat quiet for a moment, looking out to the 
islands and smiling at her own thoughts. 
Then, with a laugh, she went on: ‘Yes, 
indeed, and, as Calum and I were agreeing 
in-bye there to-day, Gaelic is the language of 
poetry and love—none better. I ought to 
know that, me that was courted, yes and 
asked, by more than one in my day, in it as 
well as in English. It ill becomes a staid body 
like me to be boasting the conquests of her 
youth, but do you know I have even been 
flattered and sought in Spanish? That was 
long ago when I made a voyage with John, 
in his first command, just after we were wed. 
Oh, I was real considerate to my foreign 
beaux, for I broke the news to them, in Gaelic, 
that I’d already made my happy market and 
they could save their breath to cool their 
porridge. What John said to them I don’t 
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know, but I’ll warrant it was downright blunt, 
coming from a sea-captain like him that 
never minced his words to outlandish folk 
that wouldn’t bother to learn English! How- 
ever, that wasn’t the story Calum was remind- 
ing me of to-day; and now that you’ve drunk 
all my tea you can just sit quiet and listen, 
for a change. 


* AS you know, I was brought up yonder 

in Blarbuie, where Gaelic was my first, 
and main, spoken language; but I set out to 
learn to read and write it as well, and many 
a time since I’ve been glad and proud of that 
accomplishment. My Gaelic spelling now 
may not be all it should, but, this very day, 
Calum complimented me on my fluent reading 
when I was giving him his chapter from the 
Good Book—and me without my glasses, 
too! And it was then that he went on to 
speak about Kirsty and the ploys we had 
with her that time she was in the but-and-ben 
there with himself and his wife—blessings 
with her—who was this lassie’s auntie. 

‘The girl’s name was really Christina, but 
she came from the island of Coll, and soon 
got named hereabouts as Kirsty-Coll, after 
her native place. She had some English, and 
spoke it with a carefully correct accent, too, 
yet she seldom used it, and was much more 
at home in her native language. Like plenty 
other folk from the islands, she claimed that 
her Gaelic was purer and better than ours 
here in Glenshelister; still, I needn’t waste 
my breath discussing that with the likes of 
you that knows little, and cares less than you 
ought, about such niceties. Anyhow, Kirsty 
set about improving my knowledge and 
accent by making me read Gaelic aloud to 
her, and, in return, I tried to help her with 
reading and writing in English, in which she 
seemed a bit backward; so I got into the habit 
of spending many evenings down here at 
Fishers’ Cove, and we became real close and 
confidential friends. 

‘Kirsty was a nice, cheery girl, with a fair 
share of good looks—bonnie dark eyes and 
hair, and a fine, bright complexion. She had 
some shyness as a stranger, but before long 
plenty of lads would be dropping in to talk 
with Calum-of-the-Rods about the fishing, and 
get acquainted with the girl from Coll. One 
who visited regularly was Daniel Paterson, 
though he didn’t come by choice, for he was 
then acting as the Glenshelister postman, 





otherwise Dan-the-Post, as they called him, 
would never have looked near the place as long 
as there were girls in it—for he was just 
terribly shy and serious-minded, and was only 
doing the postman’s job until he could get 
away to the college to come out for a minister; 
and half the time he seemed in a maze with 
the studying he was at in every spare moment. 

*You would wonder that one like Dan ever 
found the nerve to make up to a bright belle 
like Kirsty, yet, in his own speechless way, 
he did just that; and before long Kirsty was 
admitting to me that if only he’d come down 
out of the clouds and forget he was hoping 
some day to be wagging his pow in a pulpit 
she might do worse than give him a wee bit 
of encouragement. 

‘If Calum wasn’t out at the fishing when the 
post came he was always keen for a crack 
with Dan, who could apparently find plenty 
to say, in Gaelic and English, about boats 
and fishes. The cottage there was the last 
house on the post’s round, and the Mistress, 
who favoured Dan as a minister in the bud, 
liked to give him his tea and draw him out 
on grave topics like Foreordination, on which 
she considered herself an authority. How- 


ever, he had nothing to say to Kirsty or myself, 


if we were there at our studies in the kitchen, 
beyond passing the time of day or saying 
that maybe it would fair before morning. 


*‘CTILL,’ continued Mrs Gillies, ‘I couldn’t 

help noticing the eloquence of Dan’s eyes, 
glowering at Kirsty as if she was a crock of 
cream and him a big cheetie-cat; and she 
would sit all ears when he was talking to 
Calum and the Mistress about his studies and 
his ambitions. One evening, when they were 
discussing some forthcoming concert or dance 
in the Glenshelister schoolroom, Dan said 
he didn’t think one like himself, with a call, 
should take part in any such frivolities, and, 
after that, though Kirsty was fond of company 
and daft for dancing, she stayed away from 
all our local sprees and entertainments rather 
than miss a session here with him, mostly in 
shy silence. He seemed interested in our 
studies, but took no part in them, and so far 
as I was concerned he was no help but a 
hindrance; so, when Kirsty made it up with 
me to leave off using the Scriptures and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress in the Gaelic for the reading 
lessons and try some poetry, in both languages, 
for a change, I was quite glad. 
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‘For one that made out to be weak in 
English, Kirsty contrived to choose some not 
so bad verse in it, for Dan’s benefit; but 
reading her selections aloud gave me the 
giggles and a red face, with her drinking it all 
in and the black eyes of her like burn pools 
in the moonlight, and him looking as if at 
any moment he’d begin to greet like a bairn. 
Fortunately for me, there’s plenty of Gaelic 
poetry too, if you know where to seek it, 
and she picked some bits I could read to the 
pair of them in their own tongue with decorum 
and in comfort. Calum, just man, didn’t care 
a docken for poetry in any language, and when 
we got at it he’d slip out and away down to 
the boat; and the Mistress would find work 
to do in the garden, or the byre, and leave 
the three of us to it. 

*Many a time I wished I could go with the 
Mistress and read Gaelic poems to the cow 
and the stirk. Oh yes, even the cows here 
then had the Language, as you would have 
found out if you’d tried milking them to any 
lilt but the Gaelic croons they’d been born 
and brought up to. But Kirsty had made 
me promise not to leave her alone with that 
big sumph Dan until she gave me leave, so 
I had to stay and go on reading screeds to 
them both, until further orders. However, 
an evening came when Dan got the length 
of saying outright to Kirsty that he’d liked 
one particular piece of the English verse so 
much he’d fain hear it over again. She said 
[ must be getting wearied, and would he not 
just read the thing to us himself? It would 
be grand practice for one who would soon 
be preaching in the two languages, and, 
judging by what little anybody had ever heard 
of his voice, he must be a splendid reader. 
With that, his lordship took the book like a 
lamb and began rolling out the stuff in a high, 
ministerial tone; and after that she had him 
regularly giving us screeds of poetry in Gaelic 
and English until I got so tired of hearing 
verse read aloud it was years before I could 
thole the sound of it, even in the Gaelic. 
Anyhow, that reading seemed to thaw some 
of Dan’s blateness, for he got the length of 
passing remarks to Kirsty about the reading, 
and sometimes about érdinary matters. I 
told her she could now do without me since 
she’d found a new and a better fellow-student, 
but she wouldn’t free me from my promise— 
not yet, however well the affair seemed to be 
progressing. 

‘It was about then that the first of the 
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letters came for her—all from Coll, and all 
addressed in the same hand. When the first 
one arrived, she insisted that I must read it 
to her, making out that her own skill of 
English in pen and ink was so terribly poor, 
and I read it, with Dan sitting there, waiting 
for his tea and his ration of poetry. 

‘As far as I remember now, that letter was 
harmless enough. Nothing in it except news 
about how the sheep were doing, and the 
hens, and the corn and the fishing; but it 
ended with: “Your ever loving Sandy,’ and 
below that were a lot of crosses. When I got 
to the end Dan jumped up as if a bee had 
stung him, muttered some excuse, and dashed 
out of the but-and-ben there and away up 
the road to the village with his head down 
and his shoulders hunched as though he had 
on them the world’s weight of worries. Kirsty 
stood at the door gazing after him, not very 
sure whether to laugh or to cry, and, as for 
me, I was in a kink of giggles—heartless wee 
brat that I was! 

‘Well, after that, when there was a letter 
for Kirsty from Coll, Dan would knock on 
the door, slam the thing down on the wee 
table in the lobby, and make off without a 
word; and she would stuff the letter into her 


apron pocket, give a bit giggle, and then go 
red as a rose. But when the post brought no 
letters Dan would wait for his tea as usual 
and propose a poetry reading, as bold as 
brass, and she would agree quite eagerly, 
while I thought the pair of them just plain 


daft. And, after that first one, she never 
asked me to read any others, not even when 
we were all alone. She said there were nice 
bits in the Gaelic in them now, and she could 
manage to read that fine by herself. 


**T"HINGS went on like that through most 

of the winter, and on nights when a Coll 
letter arrived Kirsty and I got on well with 
our studies, and on the others I put up with 
her and Dan, and their poems, as patiently 
as I could. Then, one spring night when I 
had come down here as usual, I found Kirsty 
with a bandage over one eye and looking real 
sorry for herself. She told me a jaup from 
the frying-pan when she was cooking fish, 
in case the post should be waiting for his tea, 
had nearly blinded her. There would be no 
poetry that night, but maybe, like a kind wee 
girl, I would wait and read her anything that 
might come from Coll—her being out of 
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action with her sore eye. I was real distressed 
for her and agreed, and she seemed fine and 
pleased. 

‘When the post was due, out she went to 
the lobby where she met Dan, who shoved 
the usual letter from Coll at her and turned 
away without a word, and the face of him 
was like a tombstone on a wet day. But he 
noticed her bandaged eye and came back like 
a shot, all concern and full of condolences in 
the Gaelic, patting her shoulder and carrying 
on as if she was a hurt bairn. I'll swear a 
glance passed between the Mistress and 
Kirsty before the old lady cried on me to 
fetch the milking-pail and come away out 
with her to the byre. And as I went, willingly 
enough to be sure, there was Dan helping 
Kirsty back into the kitchen to make her sit 
down while he masked tea to comfort her— 
and himself. 

‘I never knew the Mistress so slow at the 
milking, and when we returned to the kitchen 
Kirsty was sitting beside Dan at the table, 
the pair of them all smiles, and him looking 
as if he’d found a guinea when seeking a 
groat. And it was him that told us, as bold as 
you like—and in English too!—that Christina 
here and himself were trysted to wed when- 
ever he’d won through the college and was 
ready to be placed in a kirk. The Mistress 
sent me racing down to the shore to fetch 
Calum up from the boat; and he was telling 
me this very afternoon how black affronted 
he was that night when he found the bottle 
in the press empty, for once, and not a drop 
in the whole house to celebrate the great 
occasion! 


“4 7ERY soon after that Dan was off to the 
college and Kirsty back to Coll; but, in 

due time, I was asked to the wedding and 
travelled to Edinburgh, for the first time in 
my life, to attend it. There I met a sister of 
Kirsty’s, from Coll, who was introduced as 
Alexandrina, but she soon told me to call 
her by her pet-name in the family, which was 
Sandy! Of course, she was the writer of 
those letters that had bothered poor Dan so 
much, and I had one or two questions to ask 
Sandy about them, but hadn’t time then; 
and shortly after the wedding she went away 
to Canada to marry a decent farmer body 
there, an emigrant from Colonsay, so I had 
to wait a good many years to get my answers. 
‘I got some of them from Mrs Christina 





Paterson herself, not so long ago, in a manse 
kitchen where we were washing-up after 
supper and the Reverend Daniel safe in his 
study at a Gaelic sermon. Yon was a for- 
tunate jaup from the frying-pan, she said, 
and Dan was so kind and considerate that 
he even opened and read to her Sandy’s 
letter that night. Her sister was, like herself, 
then practising writing both in Gaelic and in 
English, but not getting on nearly as well as 
Kirsty was, with me for helper and teacher. 
Well, in that letter, after the usual news and 
the affectionate signature and crosses, Sandy 
had added a postscript: “When is that 
gomeril Daniel going to get the length of 
saying ‘Am pos thu mi‘?’” That, as you 
surely know, means “Will you marry me?” 
in the Gaelic; and, before he knew what he 
was at, Dan had read it out and she had 
given him the right answer! 

“By the time the Mistress and I came 
back from the byre that night, Kirsty had 
explained about Sandy, but whether he paid 
much heed then she didn’t bother to tell me. 
Fortunately her eye wasn’t badly hurt by that 
lucky jaup from the frying-pan, for, as I 
would remember, the bandage was off within 
a day or so and there was no scar or sign of 
hurt. Indeed I did remember that, and some 
other things, too. For one, you mind she 
had made out to be terribly poor at the 


LETTERS FROM COLL 


writing and reading of English and needed 
help and teaching from me? Well, after she 
was back in Coll she wrote me pretty regularly 
in both Gaelic and English and there was 
little amiss with her writing in either language. 
Of course, I couldn’t ask the lady of the 
manse any affronting questions, but I’ve often 
wondered whether anybody put Alexandrina 
up to begin writing from Coll so regularly, 
and whether she was by any chance told to 
add that postscript to the letter Dan so for- 
tunately happened to read? 

‘I hear you say I must have been a grand 
teacher, me and the poetry between us; and 
you don’t say, but I know fine you’re think- 
ing, I’m a_ suspicious-minded old body. 
Maybe so, but whiles I still wonder, and I 
was reminded to wonder again this very after- 
noon when I was reading to Calum-of-the- 
Rods in the Scriptures about the way of an 
eagle in the air. But if you and I sit here 
much longer one of us at least will get as 
stiff as that worthy old body himself, so 
we'd better rise and be stepping from the 
Fishers’ Cove. Besides, Calum will presently 
be hirpling out to feed his hens. If he sees 
you he'll be wanting you to come in for a 
crack, and although you’re getting on you’re 
not yet in your dotage and able to recall 
enough of the Gaelic you once knew for a 
kind conversation with the decent man!’ 


EE 


Tapsalteerie Sang 


Gin lauchter lowpit langer 
And dule gaed doun mair deep, 

Gin wauken een were drunk wi’ dwaums 
And midnicht connached sleep— 


Gin herts were toom o° horror 
And heids were never fey, 

Gin hands cud mak as hands can brak, 
And feet were laith tae stray— 


There’d aye be a hunder hauflins 
Tae greet for a gowden quine, 

And carlins beld and carlins grey 
Tae mind and murn langsyne. 


Albeid he won or was granted 
Heaven-and-Earth for his bride, 

Sae sweirt and thrawn a craitur’s Man, 
He’d no be satisfied. 


ALEXANDER SCOTT. 











The Mystery of the Vampire-Bat 





WILLARD PRICE 


NCAMPED on the shore of the Amazon, 

we were favoured one night by a visit 
from vampire-bats. The whole air above 
our hammocks, suspended between trees, 
pulsated with the beat of wings. Roderick 
Campbell, animal collector, considered it a 
great opportunity to learn something about 
this extraordinary and little-known creature. 
He and his brother Jack were collecting animals 
for North American and European zoos and 
menageries. Roderick hardly hoped to take 
home a vampire-bat, for it does not thrive in 
captivity, but he wished to study it in its 
natural state. I was accompanying his party 
temporarily, as an observer for an interested 
museum. 

Roderick slipped out of his hammock and 
got a small hand-net from the kit. He re- 
turned with it to his hammock. ‘Now I’m 
going to set a trap for them,’ he said. 

“What will you use for bait?’ 

‘Me,’ laughed Roderick, a little uneasily. 
‘If William Beebe could do it, I can.’ Natur- 
alist William Beebe had deliberately exposed 
his arm and waited for a vampire to bite him. 
The creature landed lightly and began to 
make an opening. Beebe’s imagination 
played tricks with him and he thought he 
felt blood flowing. He tried to seize the bat, 
but it eluded him. Examining the arm, he 
found that he had interrupted the bat too 
soon—only a slight scratch had been made 
and there was no blood. ‘But I’m going to 
stick it out, no matter how it feels,’ Roderick 
announced. 

The methods of the vampire-bat had all 
along been a dark mystery, which was only 
now beginning to be cleared up by such men as 
Ditmars and Beebe. The creature had always 
been called a ‘blood-sucking bat.’ Ditmars 
had contended that it does not suck blood, 
but laps it up as a cat laps milk. There had 
been legends that the bat fans its victims to 
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sleep with its wings. Others had it that the 
bat hovers over the body instead of alighting 
when it bites. 

Roderick would find out whether these 
stories were true. He stretched out his bare 
arm and lay very still. 


pATER Roderick told us what happened. 
For a long time nothing took place. Then 
the beat of wings seemed to come closer. 
Finally, he felt a very light pressure on his 
chest, as if a bat had landed there. It was 
as light as a breath, and if he had been asleep 
he would never have noticed it. There was 
no sensation for a while. He could hardly 
bear the suspense. He wanted to leap up 
and beat the air to drive away the creatures 
that wheeled around him. 

Next he was aware of a slight tickling « on 
his wrist. That was the only sign that a 
landing had been made there. He was not 
even sure that he felt it. But the tickling 
now seemed to be going up his arm to the 
elbow. Or it might be just the night breeze 
blowing over his arm—he couldn’t tell. 

For a time there was nothing. At length, 
his arm near the elbow had a slight tingling 
sensation as if it were going to sleep. This 
discovery excited Roderick greatly. Scien- 
tists had often speculated as to how a bat 
could cut a hole without the victim feeling it. 
It was believed possible that the bat’s saliva 
contained a local anesthetic which numbed 
the spot where the bite was to be made. 
What Roderick felt appeared to bear out this 
idea. 

Like Beebe, Roderick imagined that the 
hole was cut and the blood was flowing. He 
resolutely lay still. There was one thing sure 
—the actual cutting of the hole could not be 
felt, nor the lapping up of the blood. Or else 
the bat had flown away—he couldn’t say. 





THE 


Perhaps he was just fancying the whole thing. 
But no. Now he could really feel something 
—the very faint sensation of warm blood 
flowing down over the part of the arm that 
had not been drugged. 

He decided he had learned enough for one 
lesson. He must capture the little blood- 
drinker before it satisfied itself and flew away. 
With all the force at his command he swung 
the net across his body and down upon his 
elbow, then twisted the handle smartly so 
that anything caught in the net could not 
escape. He reached for his flashlight. Yes, 
he had not been just imagining things. His 
arm was a gory sight. He did not bother 
with it, but examined the net. A devilish- 
looking creature struggled in its meshes. 
‘I’ve got it!’ he yelled. ‘I’ve got it! Look!’ 

An extraordinary face leered out of the net. 
I thought I had never seen a face more evil. 
The old legend that had given birth to the 
name of this creature came back to my mind. 
Vampires were supposed to be ghosts which 
came out of their graves at night to suck the 
blood of human beings. This superstition 
had been the basis of that horrific play, 
Dracula. Certainly this bat embodied all the 
horror of the old legend. It was a thing of 


the night, dark, sinister, with beady eyes full 
of hate peering out through overhanging fur. 
The ears were pointed just as those generally 
pictured on Satan himself. The nose was 
flat and the under-jaw projected like a prize- 


fighter’s. ‘Looks like a cross between the 
devil and a bulldog,’ I whispered, for the face 
seemed too dreadful to be spoken of aloud. 

But we were yet to see the worst. The bat 
opened its mouth in a vicious snarl. The 
long, nimble tongue with which it had been 
lapping up its dinner was covered with blood. 
The beast appeared very short on teeth, but 
those it had were terribly efficient. There 
were two long canines, one on each side. 
The really amazing teeth, however, the ones 
that had given the vampire its fabulous repu- 
tation, were in the front of the upper-jaw. 
They were twin incisors, slightly curved and 
as sharp as needles. It was with these lances 
that the bat made its deep but painless 
incisions. 

Besides blood, there was a sort of watery 
mucus in the mouth. If Roderick ever got 
this bat to a laboratory he would have that 
secretion analysed to see if it contained any 
narcotic agent that puts the flesh to sleep, or 
anything that prevents blood from clotting. 


MYSTERY OF THE VAMPIRE-BAT 


The blood was still running from the hole 
in his arm. We stanched the flow by tying 
a handkerchief tightly around the wound. 
Here was what often caused death, especially 
to small animals—not the bite of the vampire, 
but the continued flow of blood after the bat 
had finished feeding. Blood ordinarily clots 
in a short time. Did the saliva of the bat 
contain a chemical that prevented clotting? 

The bat beat its wings, but the net was 
strong. While no stories could have over- 
stated the ugliness of this creature, its size 
had been exaggerated. It had been confused 
with the great fruit-bat, which may measure 
two or three feet between wing-tips. The 
span of this bat was only twelve inches, and 
its body was about four inches long. 

‘Little, but oh my!’ came from Jack. He 
had a distressing thought. ‘If you plan to 
keep it a while for study, how are we going 
to feed it?’ 

‘I was wondering about that,’ I admitted. 
‘It has to have about half-a-cup of fresh 
blood every day.’ 

Roderick turned his gaze upon Jack. 
‘You'll have to go foraging and get one 
warm-blooded animal per day for Vamp.’ 

Vamp spent the rest of the night in the net. 
In the morning, she—for in spite of her lack 
of feminine beauty she was identified as a 
member of the fair sex—was transferred to a 
cage which Roderick made from strips of 
bamboo. 


ITH Vamp caged, we had time to turn 
to our manuals. It was interesting to 
compare our experience with those of great 
naturalists of the past. Darwin was the first 
European naturalist to capture a vampire in 
the act of feeding on an animal. He wrote: 
‘The whole circumstance has lately been 
doubted in England; I was therefore fortunate 
in being present when one was actually caught 
on a horse’s back. We were bivouacked late 
one evening near Coquimbo, in Chile, when 
my servant, noticing that one of the horses 
was very restive, went to see what was the 
matter, and, fancying he could distinguish 
something, suddenly put his hand on the 
beast’s withers, and secured the vampire. 
In the morning the spot where the bite had 
been inflicted was easily distinguished, from 
being slightly swollen and bloody.’ 
Crossing the Bolivian highlands, Miller 
reached a small village where vampires 
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swarmed. He tried to protect his mules by 
wrapping them in canvas sheets, but to no 
avail. Bitten on the face or the legs, the 
mules rolled on the ground and loosened their 
covers. The bats did not easily take fright. 
When Miller grabbed for one of them, it 
would fly to the opposite side of the mule and 
start drilling again. After three days the 
mules were so near collapse that they had to 
be driven to another town, free from in- 
festation. 

In some regions it is almost impossible to 
raise chickens, cattle, sheep, goats, mules, 
pigs, dogs, or horses because of the vampires. 
They attack man readily, if his chemical 
composition pleases them. Some persons are 
constantly tormented, while others are never 
touched. 

How the perfect little cone-like hole was 
made was for a long time a complete puzzle. 
Gardner thought the skin was punctured by 
the sharp hook nail of its thumb, and that 
from the wound thus made it abstracted the 
blood by the suctorial powers of its lips and 
tongue. Wallace had several theories—his 


first was closest to the truth: ‘It can hardly 
be a bite, as that would awake the sleeper; 
it seems most probable that it is either a 


succession of gentle scratches with the sharp 
edge of the teeth, gradually wearing away the 
skin, or a triturating with the point of the 
tongue, till the same effect is produced. My 
brother was frequently bitten by them, and 
his opinion was that the bat applied one of its 
long canine teeth to the part, and then flew 
round and round on that as a centre, till the 
tooth, acting as an awl, bored a small hole; 
the wings of the bat serving at the same time 
to fan the patient into a deeper slumber.’ 
We, however, had confirmed the finding of 
later scientists that the bat does not perform 
the difficult feat of biting while on the wing, 
but lands, very lightly, and cuts a hole with 
its surgically-sharp incisors. 

A lighted lamp discourages vampires and, 
so far as the Indian is concerned, ‘if it comes 
to a question of no bread or no light, he is 
quite likely to invest his last money to main- 
tain the light.’ Still, a bat, disliking a light, 
may choose to put it out. The naturalist 
Bates had his lamp extinguished repeatedly 
by vampires. Our Indians reported the same 
experience. 

Why does the victim experience no pain 
when bitten? Ditmars is inclined to think 
that there may be a local anesthetic in the 
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bat’s saliva. All he can say definitely is that 
‘something abnormal has happened to the 
tissue besides that of the opening of a mere 
wound by specialising and lancing incisor 
teeth.” Could the same substance be both a 
local anesthetic and an anti-coagulant? The 
fibrinogen in blood usually causes it to clot 
very quickly, yet a vampire-bitten opening 
flows on and on for hours, sometimes seriously 
weakening the victim. 

The vampire, however, has a still more 
serious talent—it can transmit deadly diseases. 
The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Panama 
finds that hundreds of horses and mules of 
the Canal Zone die because of a trypanosome 
transferred to them from diseased cattle by 
vampire-bats. Both cattle and human beings 
on the island of Trinidad die of paralytic 
rabies which it is now believed is transmitted 
by the vampire. 


ACK, cominissioned to find food for Vamp, 

came in with a capybara, an Amazon 
rodent. Breakfast was served to the bat 
inside her cage, which was shrouded in cloth 
in order to make it as dark as the caverns 
that had been her home during daylight hours. 

After a time we peeked in, but the cautious 
Vamp was still hanging upside down to the 
top of her cage. We had our own breakfast. 
Then we took another look. The bat was 
poised like a great spider over the rodent and 
was feeding greedily, but, disturbed by the 
light, immediately retreated again to the top 
of the cage. 

In that flash, we had seen enough. It was 
true. The vampire was not a blood-sucker 
as most scientists supposed it to be. Its mouth 
had not touched the wound. We had plainly 
seen its long, bluish-pink tongue darting out 
and in at the rate of about four times a second. 
The movement was so rapid that a continuous 
column of fluid spanned the gap from wound 
to mouth. It was the technique of a cat or 
dog, but at high speed. And to think that 
this operation could be carried on so gently 
that a sleeping victim was not wakened, and 
one wide-awake scarcely knew what was 
going on! 

Although Vamp served her purpose as an 
object of study, she did not help Roderick to 
pay the expenses of his trip. ' In two weeks 
she began to languish, and in three weeks he 
freed her rather than see her die. The world’s 
zoos are still in the market for a live and 
thriving vampire-bat. 





Plough 


Monday 





LAURIE 


AT Hildersham, a village near Cambridge, 
on the first Monday after 6th January 
each year, the ploughmen and wagoners from 
the local farms go from house to house crack- 
ing their whips. At each house the men 
collect a small sum of money which goes 
towards a feast of beer, cheese, and onions 
at the local inn. The custom dates back to 
times when farm workers had twelve days’ 
holiday at Christmas, and the first Monday 
after 6th January (Old Christmas Day) was 
celebrated with a final fling. 

Hildersham is one of the few places where 
Plough Monday—as the day is known—is 
still observed, and, strangely enough, another 
place is the City of London. Here the occa- 
sion is marked by the resumption of civic 
work by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
although they no longer spend the day, as of 
old, by visiting the City estates in a coach- 
and-six and by presenting prizes at various 
ploughing-matches. Instead, the Lord Mayor 
now contents himself by walking in state from 
the Mansion House to the Guildhall, where 
he presides over a Court of Aldermen as- 
sembled in Grand Court of Wardmote. 

This is a meeting of the Court of Aldermen 
at which the City Solicitor presents the results 
of the elections on St Thomas’s Day. Any 
petitions against the results are dealt with, 
and the Court of Common Council is then 
formally constituted for the year. In the 
evening, the Lord Mayor entertains his house- 
hold and officials of the City Corporation at 
dinner, invitations to which still describe the 
day with the old spelling of Plow Monday. 


N times of old, when there were few bread- 
winners who didn’t earn their living from 
the land, Plough Monday was certainly an 
occasion of great importance. For some 
reason, there was always a contest on this day 
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between the young men and women of each 
household to see who could rise the earlier. 
Rising before a ploughman in those days was 
no easy task, because it was usual for work 
to commence at four o’clock in the morning. 
In some districts, it was said that if a plough- 
man were standing fully-dressed by the fire 
ready for work before any of the womenfolk 
had put the kettle on he was entitled to a 
chicken at Shrovetide. Thomas Tusser de- 
scribed the custom in 1571 by saying: 


Plow Monday, the next after Twelftide be 
past, 

Biddeth out with the plough—the worst 
husband is last. 

If Plowman get hatchet or whip to the 
screene, 

Maydes loseth their cocke if no water be 

seene. 


In other districts, a young woman had to 
provide the chicken if the ploughman returned 
home from work and could challenge: *Cock 
in the pot,’ before she could shout: ‘Cock 
on the dunghill.’ 

Of course, not everywhere was the ground 
fit for ploughing so early in the year, and then 
Plough Monday, although officially a working 
day, was spent collecting money for a final 
feast in the evening, as at Hildersham. Part 
of the money was at one time spent on candles, 
which were kept burning throughout the year 
in front of images of the saints in the village 
church. The practice came to an end with the 
Reformation, as did other similar observances 
considered superstitions. Worse was the loss 
of the men’s twelve days’ holiday. However, 
though its original significance was no longer 
valid, Plough Monday continued to be cele- 
brated by all; the money collected could no 
longer be spent on ‘plow lights’ to burn in 
church, but it could still be spent on a feast 
at the end of the day’s fun. 
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paaty on Plough Monday it was custom- 
ary in many villages for the men in the 
locality to gather together, proudly and con- 
spicuously dressed in spotless white smocks 
or with their shirts outside their trousers to 
give a similar effect. Some wore small 
bunches of corn in their hats, although the 
wheat was soon shaken out in the excitement. 
Among the men would be the ‘fool,’ fan- 
tastically dressed in foxskins, and a man dis- 
guised as an old woman, with a false nose 
and a tall hat, and called Bessy. Thus, the 
custom was known as ‘The Fool Plough and 
Bessy.’ 

The company then went in procession from 
house to house, and even from village to 
village, Bessy going ahead jingling a money- 
box and collecting Plough silver. Sometimes 
Bessy rattled his box and danced so high 
that he showed his worsted stockings and 
corduroy breeches, and very often if there 
was a thaw he would tuck up his skirt, take 
off his bonnet, and disarrange the long ringlets 
that should have concealed his whiskers. The 
fool would also dash here and there, acting 
the part, and the rest of the company would 
follow with a wooden plough which had been 
scrubbed clean and decorated with gaily- 
coloured ribbons for the occasion. Some- 
times the plough was followed by other rural 
craftsmen with evidence of their calling— 
the sower with his broadcasting basket, the 
wagoner with his whip, the reaper with his 
sickle, the thresher with his flail, and even 
the blacksmith and miller. 

The rough antics were the cause of much 
laughter, but rarely were there any coarse 
jokes to bring a blush to a modest cheek. 
Some of the men were called ‘ plough bullocks,’ 
through their drawing the plough, as bullocks 
were formerly commonly yoked to the plough. 
The nonsense verses that were recited are not 
worth preserving, beyond the line which 
graces many a country inn: ‘God Speed the 
Plough.’ 

Few of the onlookers refused a gift of 
money, and at the large farmhouses the 
players received refreshment as well as money. 
Any who withheld their bounty, but who 
were rich enough to have afforded some 


small favour, incurred the displeasure of 
the revellers, who often got their own back 
by ploughing up the front gardens of the 
offenders. There is no record of proceedings 
ever having been taken because of the damage, 
and the ploughman used to say: ‘No law in 
the world can touch us, ‘cause it’s an old 
charter.’ 

On the other hand, people who gave gifts 
of any description were usually rewarded 
with some singing, morris-dancing, or a tune 
on the flute. When the procession reached 
the village green, this was a sign for the start 
of special activities, which varied from district 
to district. In Lincolnshire, for instance, this 
would afford the horn-blowers an oppor- 
tunity to sound their cow-horns, while in 
Yorkshire the sword-dancers would give an 
exhibition of their skill. At Whitby, there 
was generally an extra group of six sword- 
dancers. With one or two musicians to 
accompany on the flute or violin, the dancers 
would begin by raising their swords in the 
air and forming a ring. The dance consisted 
of a series of evolutions, at first slow and 
simple but afterwards more rapid and more 
complicated. Towards the climax, each of 
the dancers grasped the point of his neigh- 
bour’s sword and a hexagon took shape in 
the centre, the dance coming to an end with 
the breaking up of the formation. 


LOUGH MONDAY has gradually lost 

its importance since the Reformation, 
and it always seems a pity that any traditional 
country festival such as this should ever be 
allowed to die. Ploughs are no longer 
wooden, bullocks have been superseded first 
by horses and now by tractors, and the flail 
has long been replaced by the threshing- 
machine and now by the combine-harvester. 
Nobody disputes the efficiency of these 
machines, but surely it is sad that pro- 
gress and tradition are so often incompatible. 
Plough Sunday is still recognised in many 
cathedrals and churches throughout the land 
each year. Let us hope that the festivities of 
Plough Monday will be revived in many 
districts shortly. 





The Voices 


A True Experience 





F. MORLEY BARRATT 


HAD just left the mail-tree on my ride back 

to the homestead when I heard the voices 
for the first time. They seemed to come into 
hearing gradually from the more familiar 
sounds of the bush, the chatter of the little 
creek, the screech of flocks of beautiful galah 
parrots as they wheeled and dipped in perfect 
formation against the sombre blue foliage of 
the tall gums. 

The light sulky swerved as Bess shied wildly, 
flanks quivering, nostrils dilated, and then, bit 
firmly between her teeth, she shot forward 
along the narrow trail towards the homestead. 
As I stood precariously, my whole weight on 
the flimsy reins, the precious mail-bag jumped 
and rolled between my feet on the swaying 
floor of the sulky, while on either side the trees 
flew past, making an almost solid wall. One 
touch of the frail wheels and this strange story 
would never have been recorded by me. 

We had careered almost a mile before I 
managed to bring the usually docile little 
mare to a doubtful, prancing halt. She was 
lathered with sweat and her eyes rolled wildly 
from side to side. Taking no more chances, I 
led her the rest of the way home. 

The news of Bess’s lapse from grace puzzled 
my boss as much as it had scared me, and we 
could only come to the conclusion that the 
mare had perhaps been bitten by a particularly 
vicious kind of horse-fly, or some other insect. 
Not for a moment did either of us connect her 
bolting with the voices I had heard, and these 
we dismissed as the voices of rabbit-trappers 
or some other intruders, such as picnickers 
from Walleroo, the railroad township on the 
plains above the valley. Bess often went to 
Walleroo and was not likely to be frightened 
by human voices, anyway. 

After this incident I took Bess several times 
to the tree to collect the locked bag left by the 


mail-man. Sometimes I saddled and rode 
her, and sometimes—when the old ‘Overland’ 
car was not available—she was harnessed to 
the sulky to take the churn of cream to the 
tree for collection. Apart from some uneasi- 
ness when nearing the tree she was her usual 
dependable self. 


a new chum such as I was at this time 
—1926—Mulgan Valley was Australia. 
There was but one entry into that place of 
sombre beauty —a winding pass which 
followed the face of one of the towering cliffs 
entirely surrounding it. On the floor of the 
valley proper the pass levelled out into a 
narrow trail, following the course of the little 
creek, through thick scrub and stately gum- 
trees, to the sun-baked flats around the home- 
stead where I was employed. Beyond, against 
the farthest wall of the valley, was the 
abandoned mining settlement of Mulgan, its 
derelict shacks almost covered by the all- 
conquering bush. 

Adding to its romantic appeal to an ad- 
venturous youth of seventeen was the legend 
that the valley had been the hide-out of a gang 
of bushrangers, when they terrorised the 
fertile plains above, and that before the 
coming of the white man a tribe of aborigines 
had roamed its cliff-girt vastness. Was it any 
wonder then that, at times, I felt a curious 
sense of remoteness, an almost frightening 
feeling of detachment from the world above 
the valley. 


T was about a month after the affair of the 
voices when I was given permission to ride 
to Walleroo to make a few purchases and visit 
the barber. Saddling Bess I started on my 
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twenty-mile ride. Although only ten o’clock 
in the morning, the sun was already hot when 
we crossed the flats around the homestead, 
and both Bess and I were glad to reach the 
shade of the gum-trees when we struck the 
bank of the creek. 

Around us was the unearthly hush of the 
eternal bush. Not a leaf stirred and, as we 
came near the mail-tree, I saw a goanna lizard 
sunning itself alongside the trail, as its an- 
cestors had done for centuries. The feeling 
of remoteness and absolute detachment 
descended on me again, deeper and more 
frightening than ever before. Bess appeared 
to sense my mood, too. Anyway she pranced 
and snorted, and her ears went back fiat. 

We had almost reached the mail-tree when 
the voices began. Again they seemed to come 
into hearing gradually from the very air, and 
again Bess shied, and shot forward. But this 
time, somehow, I was ready for her. I 
quietened her and managed to dismount. 
She was in a lather of fear and it took me 
quite a time to pacify her enough to tether her 
to a tree to which I led her, out of earshot of 
the voices. 

I walked quietly back towards the mail-tree 
and as I drew towards it the voices were sud- 
denly audible again. Here it was that the trail 
came nearest to the towering cliff that formed 
one wall of the valley, and it was from some- 
where near the foot of the cliff that the voices 
came. As I moved quietly forward, the voices 
became clearer, until, with a chill in my spine, 
I realised that there was something unusual 
about them, something uncanny. They were 
the voices of aborigines, which I had heard 
once before at an exhibition corroborce. 

I could not be mistaken. There were the 
guttural, explosive accents of the bucks, the 
shrill quarrelsome voices of the gins, and the 
treble and laughter of little children. Forcing 
myself onward, I slowly approached the clear- 
ing which fringed the bottom of the cliff. Sud- 
denly a twig snapped beneath my foot, and 
there was a whirr of wings somewhere ahead 


of me, then silence. I entered the clearing, 
heart in mouth, and found—nothing. The 
meagre, yellow grass, obviously untrodden for 
years, stretched before me to the foot of the 
grey cliff. 

Then it struck me. Of course, that sound 
of whirring wings as if some bird, or birds, 
had taken flight. Bower-birds. They were 
my ‘voices.’ I had heard of these wonderful 
winged mimics. The bark of a fox, the crack 
of a stock-whip, all came alike to them. It 
was with a strange mixture of disappointment 
and relief that I returned to the now placid 
Bess and continued my ride to Walleroo. 

At the barber’s I was the only customer, 
and during the conversation I mentioned the 
incident in the valley. *Bower-birds of course, 
cobber,’ he said. ‘Just let them hear any- 
thing and they’ll give a dinkum show.’ He 
snipped on, then, with an oath, he paused. 
‘By cripes!—that’s just it. Anything they 
hear. But when did they Aear blackfellows? 
There’s been none in these parts for nearly a 
century!’ 


OME weeks later, I was sent to overhaul the 

boundary fence, and near the clearing | 
came across the entrance to a fair-sized cave. 
It was almost completely hidden by a large 
wattle-bush, but, forcing my way through, I 
entered the cave and struck a match. The 
walls were covered with slime and moisture, 
and smelt musty, but I hardly noticed this, for 
before me on the earthen floor was a pile of 
bones. The flickering match died out and I 
struck another and another as I examined the 
pitiful relics. Besides the bones there were 
ten skulls of varying sizes, some very small. 
Cutting a way through the wattle-bush with 
my axe, I carried them out into the sunshine, 
and, digging a pit with my post-hole spade, I 
buried them in their own good native soil. 
Not their creed perhaps, but from that day to 
my leaving the valley some two years later I 
heard no more the voices from the past. 


The Parting 


Never more 


Love's wings are broken. 

We deem ourselves divine, 

Nor laugh to see the draught we pour 
Run reddening into wine. 


But though our pain may never cease, 
Wish not the past undone— 

Better our tears than blind men’s peace 
Who never knew the sun. 


ANNA DE BARY. 





‘For Those in Peril .. .’ 


The Glory of the Lifeboat Service 





W. B. PRITCHARD 


S late as the 18th century a wrecked ship 
was regarded by coast-dwellers as a gift 
from the sea. Plundering the ship’s cargo was 
considered more important than the rescue of 
its suffering crew. Hundreds of unfortunate 
seamen were being lost off our shores. And 
there was no organised rescue service. 

Towards the close of the 18th century a 
Northumbrian clergyman, Archdeacon Sharp, 
came to the conclusion that some kind of life- 
boat was needed for carrying out rescue work. 
With the aid of a London coachbuilder, Lionel 
Lukin, who was also something of an inventor, 
Sharp had a fishing-coble converted into a 
rescue-vessel which would not sink easily. In 
1786 this converted fishing-boat became 
Britain’s first lifeboat. It was stationed at 
Bamburgh, in Northumberland. 

It was in Northumberland, too, that the 
next step was taken to alleviate distress at sea. 
At Tynemouth stood a clubhouse from which 
members had witnessed many shipwrecks off 
the coast. The plight of helpless seafarers 
evidently touched the conscience of more than 
one club member, for a competition was 
organised with the object of producing designs 
for a lifeboat. Plans incorporating the best 
ideas were drawn up. From these, Henry 
Greathead, a ship’s carpenter, made a lifeboat. 
Named the Original, it had a crew of South 
Shields pilots. Within a month of going into 
service the crew rescued their first lives. 

During the next fourteen years Greathead 
built another 30 lifeboats. But, surprisingly 
enough, the heroic work being done by life- 
boat crews at this time failed to capture 
popular imagination. Nor did the govern- 
ment or the shipowners show much interest. 
On the other hand, nation-wide support was 
needed if the organisation was to develop. 
To one man goes the credit for having stirred 


the nation’s conscience to the needs of ship- 
wrecked mariners. His name—Sir William 
Hillary, the honoured founder of the lifeboat 
service. 

Hillary was a social reformer and a man of 
varied experience. He had raised a force to 
fight in the Napoleonic Wars and had sailed 
the Mediterranean in an open boat. In later 
life he went to live at Douglas in the Isle of 
Man. Having taken part himself in many 
rescues, he was alive to the needs of seafaring 
men. In 1823 he published an appeal for a 
national lifeboat service. 

‘For ages,’ Hillary wrote, ‘our seamen have 
been the acknowledged support of our 
splendour and our power; and until every- 
thing which the ingenuity of man can suggest 
and every inducement and regulation which 
social institutions can offer and arrange have 
been combined into one great plan for their 
safety, we shall be wanting in our best duties 
to them, to our country, and to ourselves.’ 

The eloquence and sincerity of this appeal 
roused the nation. Hillary planned to have a 
large lifeboat service with branches all round 
the coast. Manned by volunteers, who would 
be rewarded for their work, the service was 
to be supported by voluntary contributions. 
In March 1824, at a meeting in London, the 
organisation now known as the Royal 
National Life-Boat Institution was founded. 
It had the support of many leading personali- 
ties of the day. 

Hillary, however, was no mere armchzir 
organiser. Although more than fifty years old 
he helped in rescue work off Douglas for a 
further ten years. Altogether he took part in 
the saving of over 300 lives. Three times he 
was awarded the gold medal for gallantry of 
the lifeboat service. It has been truly said of 
him that ‘he was not only the founder of the 
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service, but the first and one of the greatest 
of its lifeboatmen.’ 


Wes the service came into being there 
were 39 lifeboats at work around our 
coasts. In its first year the organisation pro- 
vided 15 more, and it gave rewards to life- 
boatmen who had rescued nearly 300 lives. 
To start with, public response was gratifying: 
£10,000 was received as the result of an appeal 
for subscriptions. Unfortunately this support 
did not continue. By 1849 the service had 
fewer than 20 lifeboats. Its annual income 
had shrunk to less than £400. But the need 
was still as pressing. In 1850, for instance, 
681 ships were wrecked off the coasts of the 
British Isles and 780 lives were lost. What 
was to be done? 

During the next forty years great efforts 
were madé to improve and enlarge facilities 
for saving life at sea. Largely responsible was 
the fourth Duke of Northumberland, who 
became president of the Royal National Life- 
Boat Institution in 1851. He organised a 
competition for the best model of a lifeboat. 
Close on three hundred entries were received 
from all parts of the world. The winner was 
James Beeching of Great Yarmouth. The 
model he submitted -was self-righting: if it 
capsized it would immediately right itself. 
From Beeching’s model was built the first 
self-righting lifeboat. 

In the years that followed many more craft 
were built. By 1889 nearly 300 lifeboats were 
in service round the coasts of these islands. 
But the incorporation of the self-righting 
property in lifeboats meant that modifications 
had to be made in other respects. A heavier 
keel was needed, and the boat had to be 
narrower. It was found that the Beeching boat 
was difficult to handle in heavy weather and 
was much more likely to overturn. Some 
crews preferred the older and more stable 
craft. Thirty-five years after the first Beeching 
lifeboat had been built, the Institution decided 
that none of its larger sailing-boats should be 
self-righting. Thus the first Watson sailing 
lifeboat, built in 1887, did not incorporate the 
self-righting principle. At the present day, 
out of the 156 lifeboats maintained by the 
Institution only 21 are self-righting. 


OW do lifeboats differ from other sailing 
craft? They are built so that they can 
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carry on when other ships have foundered: 
that is their job. All modern lifeboats have 
three essential qualities—great strength, ability 
to free themselves at once of water, and 
unsinkability. Strength is ensured by the use 
of special woods brought from all over the 
world—English oak, mahogany from Africa, 
teak from Burma, and Western red-cedar. 
These woods are chosen as they possess 
qualities which make them specially fit for 
different parts of the craft. Oak, for example, 
is used for the ends of the boat, because it is 
one of the toughest of woods. 

A lifeboat which could not free itself 
immediately of water whilst ploughing through 
a heavy sea would be of little use. But if an 
angry sea fills her decks a modern lifeboat can 
clear the water in twelve seconds. This is done 
by a most ingenious device: metal flaps open 
outwards when the water inside the boat 
presses against them, but shuts close on the 
pressure of the water outside. 

Most important of all, modern lifeboats will 
not sink. However badly damaged, they re- 
main afloat. Empty spaces in the craft are 
filled with red-cedar boxes and covered with 
paint, calico, and glue. The larger craft have 
a hundred and fifty or more of these air-cases. 
These keep her afloat even if she is full of 
water. 

In the last hundred years or so lifeboat 
design has much changed. The first rescue- 
boat, Original, was a mere 30-foot-long open 
rowing-boat. Cork provided her only buoy- 
ancy; oars the only means of propulsion. In 
1888 the first Watson sailing lifeboat went into 
service. A year later steam was first used as a 
means of propelling lifeboats, but such boats 
were very heavy. The invention of the internal- 
combustion engine, however, paved the way 
for the highly-efficient craft of to-day. Now 
a fleet of just over 150 motor lifeboats does the 
work which was carried out by 276 oar-and- 
sailing and 4 steam lifeboats at the beginning 
of the century. 

Motor lifeboats vary in design and cost. 
Typical is the Watson cabin lifeboat, which is 
almost 50 feet long and can carry close on a 
hundred people. Highly equipped, she has 
a line-throwing gun, a searchlight, wireless 
equipment, and an oil-spray to smooth out 
the water. Her two 40-horse-power engines 
are so made that they will continue running 
even when completely submerged. They give 
the boat a speed of eight knots. This does not 
compare with the speed of a racing craft, but 





fast speeds might cause a lifeboat crew to be 
washed overboard. More important than 
speed is a large reserve of power. As for the 
cost of a modern lifeboat, that is anything 
from £13,000 to £28,000. 


HAT of the crews who man our life- 
boats? Contrary to popular belief 
there are no professional lifeboatmen. All 
are amateurs; all are volunteers. Most of 
them are fishermen—men who have an 
intimate knowledge of the sea. Although not 
paid, they do receive rewards whenever they 
go out on rescue work. Often they are 
exposed to great danger. In the twenty years 
from 1927 to 1947, 56 lifeboatmen lost their 
lives. For every 213 lives saved 1 lifeboatman 
died. Such are the hazards of the service. 
Twice in those twenty years the whole crew 
of a lifeboat perished. Such tragedies shocked 
the entire nation. On the night of 23rd April 
1947 the Mumbles (South Wales) lifeboat 
capsized in a hurricane whilst on rescue work: 


BASKETS 


her total crew of 8 died. And the 41 men of 
the ship to whose aid the lifeboat had gone 
were drowned. But the spirit of the service is 
unquenchable. Two months after this tragedy 
a new lifeboat crew was ready to carry on the 
great work. 

Every week for the past century and a 
quarter 11 lives on an average have been 
saved off the coasts of Britain. Altogether, 
since the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
was founded in 1824, over 76,000 people have 
been rescued by our gallant lifeboatmen. 
What prouder record than that? Recognising 
the fine work being done by the Royal 
National Life-Boat Institution, the nation is 
most generous in its support. The Institution 
receives no financial aid from the state: it is 
entirely dependent upon voluntary contribu- 
tions. Although its needs grow greater every 
year, the total sum required to-day to main- 
tain the service works out at less than four- 
pence a head of the population of the British 
Isles—which is little enough to ask for so noble 
a cause. 


Baskets 





GUENN F. 


I can rand 
At your command, 
Put on a decent border, 
Upsett tight, 
Wale all right, 
And keep my stakes in order. 


Old basket-making rhyme. 


T is to be feared that the contents of our 

shopping-baskets nowadzys tend to interest 
us more than the actual receptacles them- 
selves. But basketry is well worth a few 
moments’ consideration. Thus, it is one of 
the oldest handicrafts—the Yakima Indians 
hold that the Great Spirit taught woman to 
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weave baskets when he created her to be 
man’s companion; it still resists mechanisa- 
tion, remaining fundamentally exactly the 
same as when it was first evolved; in its deft 
and precise movements it is peculiarly suited 
to blind people; it covers a whole range of 
uses from boats to scaffolding. 

Primitive peoples as a whole have always 
made an extensive use of basketry for houses, 
boats, and shelter walls, as well as for a 
thousand and one minor articles. Our own 
first churches were probably of basketry, as 
in various less developed parts of the world 
many native churches are to-day. The original 
church of Glastonbury, traditionally erected 
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about the middle of the Ist century A.D., was 
reputed to be of wickerwork, and remains of 
a lake-village of wicker huts has been found 
in mud deposits at the spot. Langland in his 
Vision of Piers Plowman makes the Apostle 
Paul a basket-maker, in place of a tent-maker, 
and native legends and customs all over the 
world centre in baskets. The Dyaks of 
Borneo, for example, rather euphemistically 
term their head-hunting expeditions ‘gather- 
ing souls in a basket,’ from which springs 
their most solemn curse: ‘May you die and 
be smoked, and hung in the wicker basket.’ 
Tales of the Inexhaustible Basket figure 
greatly in folklore, and the basketful has been 
a measure of capacity in most countries from 
“time everlasting,’ as they say in Sussex, home 
of that delightful variant of the basket, the 
trug. 


HE Basket-makers’ Company was actually 
founded in 1569, but since only freemen 
of the City of London were permitted to 
practise their calling within the City liberties, 
many basket-makers had hitherto obtained 
their freedom by joining the Butchers’ Com- 
pany. A small number, however, had long 
been allowed by grace to exercise their trade in 
the City, an early order in council restricting 
them to living in Blanch Appleton only—the 
north-east corner of Mark Lane. It was from 
these that the Basket-makers’ Company was 
formed, the Butchers’ Company contingent 
being transferred afterwards. The records of 
the Company were lost in the Great Fire, but 
the Basket-makers’ first known meeting-place 
was the Parish Clerk’s Hall, Broad Lane. 
Their courts were held at Guildhall until the 
Great Fire, and thereafter at various taverns 
and coffee-houses till 1826, when they re- 
turned to Guildhall. 

The Basket-makers’ Company, like all City 
companies, had a very high standard. There 
were many London ordinances governing 
basket measures for fish, bread, and so on, to 
protect the people from being cheated, as by 
dubbing—that is, putting the best on top and 
the smaller at the bottom—and baskets of false 
measure or badly made were publicly burned. 
As an ordinary member of society, one feels 


that perhaps a little rough and ready justice 
on similar lines might well to-day be revived 
by the trade unions—the lineal descendants 
of the trade guilds. 


E Women’s Institutes have done very 

much to revive basketry in England, 
where both osiers and workmanship have long 
been considered the best that can be produced. 
There is plenty of variation, from the flat, 
plaited rushwork of the Fen counties to the 
log, flower, and shopping baskets of tradi- 
tional shape, each fitted to its purpose. The 
Institutes encourage, too, the use of unusual 
materials from our hedges, to give variety and 
natural colour to the decorative parts, to- 
gether with dignity and good taste. The 
characteristic shapes and patterns of that other 
great basket-making people, the Mexican 
Indians, have also been translated into raffia, 
with delightful results, and the names of the 
stitches—Navajo, Mariposa, Toas—add to 
the romance. 

Basketry is by no means a quick, easy 
handicraft. Baskets were expected to stand 
up to hard daily wear and tear and were 
meant to last. Even in the flimsiest-seeming 


medium they can be extraordinarily tough by 


reason of their weaving. I have an Indian 
sweet-grass lidded basket, a little over an inch 
high and two inches across, which has knocked 
about in my work-basket, with thimbles or 
tape-measure in it, for forty-odd years, while 
a miniature plaited rush-basket from Ceylon, 
for packets of needles, was bought at Wembley 
in 1924. The work-basket itself is the flat 
lids of two native South African grain re- 
ceptacles, which, alas, failed to come home. 
These, together with skimming-spoons, milk 
and beer strainers, and some very intricately 
woven flat baskets, with lids running on grass 
cords, were collected by my father in 1906 
among a people for whom trees and grass 
provided most domestic utensils. So once 
they did for us, as in the days when one of 
the thirteen treasures of Britain was Merlin’s 
Inexhaustible Basket. If food enough for 
one man were placed in this, when it was 
again opened, enough for everyone would 
come forth. We need that treasure now! 





Forgotten Story 





VICTOR REDGRAVE 


WHEN I had been a medical missionary 
in China for two years I was sent to 
work in the village of Kwang-shan in the foot- 
hills of the Ta-pa-shan. Standing by my door 
one evening soon after I arrived, I watched 
the mica-miners returning from the hill; I 
could just see the row of their heads bobbing 
along behind a big slab of rock before they 
turned down the home stretch that ran past 
my house. They had rounded the bend, and 
the foremost was about a hundred yards 
from me, when he suddenly stopped, half 
turned, touched his forehead with one hand, 
and then passed on. So it happened with 
each one—as he arrived at the spot he turned, 
made his obeisance, and continued on his 
way. 

I was curious; and later, when no one was 
about, I strolled up to see what was there. 
I expected to find some sort of shrine, for the 
track was a very old one, much older than 
the mines, and ran far beyond them over a 
pass to the Ta-pa-shan. 

However, I could not find one there. I 
was about to depart, when I realised that 
there was a certain regular unevenness in the 
patch of turf at my feet, like the outlines of 
an old grave. There was no sign other than 
the mound, no tablet or fencing. Why, if 
the grave was honoured, was it not fenced 
and tended? 


iy was some time before I got the story 
attached, for the people I asked showed a 
most curious reticence ‘about giving informa- 
tion. It wasn’t that they resented my inquiry 
or pretended any mystery; they just wouldn’t 
tell. Moreover, instead of evading the answer 
by saying they didn’t know the story, they 
said they had forgotten it. There was some- 
thing mechanical about the way they said it, 
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too, which piqued me. I knew they were not 
speaking seriously; they seemed to be repeat- 
ing a formula or rite. I began to wonder if 
I was misunderstanding their language. 

‘Why do people bow to that grave on the 
mountain path?’ I asked a new acquaintance 
one day. 

‘I have forgotten,’ he said, giving the reply 
I had come to expect. 

‘You did once know it, then,’ I pressed him. 

*Yes,’ he agreed, ‘I once knew it, but now 
I have forgotten.’ 

So again I was put off. 

The first clue came through a slight varia- 
tion in the usual form of the denial. I had 
asked my question of an old farmer whose 
wife I was treating for dropsy. ‘I must forget,’ 
he answered me. 

‘What do you mean, you must forget?’ I 
inquired rather sharply, for I was beginning 
to get a little annoyed by the universal stub- 
bornness. ‘You don’t have to forget, do you?’ 

‘Oh yes,” he replied, ‘I have to forget.’ 

‘Does everybody have to forget?’ 

*Yes—everybody forgets.’ 

‘But how does anybody ever know if every- 
body forgets?’ I persisted. 

‘Ling Chu tells them,’ he informed me. 

I felt I was getting somewhere. Ling Chu 
was the old man of the leading house in the 
district. ‘Why does Ling Chu tell them if 
they are to forget?’ 

*How could they forget if they were never 
told?’ he replied, with placid reasonableness. 

His statements were puzzling. ‘Does Ling 
Chu not forget, then?’ I asked. 

‘No, Ling Chu does not forget, and when 
he dies his son will not forget.’ 

‘And would Ling Chu tell me if I asked 
him?’ 

He stood in silence for some moments and 
then slowly shook his head. ‘No,’ he said, 
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doubtfully, ‘he would be ashamed to tell a 
stranger.’ 
So that was that. 


Y time came, though. A plague swept 

through the district and killed off one 
in ten of the population. During its height I 
was summoned by Ling Chu. I guessed that 
the plague had managed to penetrate even 
his closely sealed doors; and I was right. 
When I arrived I found his little grand- 
daughter in a high fever. I treated her, and 
in two days she was out of danger. While 
I was giving her mother instructions for the 
future care of the patient, a little boy entered 
the room and told me his grandfather would 
like to speak with me if I could spare the time. 
I could not resist the opportunity and went 
up to him straight away. 

Ling Chu was very old, and very yellow— 
even for a Chinese. His sparse white beard 
shone silkily and reached into his lap. Laying 
aside his long pipe at the table as I entered, 
he apologised for not rising to greet me, 
quoting his age. ‘I should like to thank you 
personally for saving the life of my grand- 
daughter. If I can show my appreciation of 
your services in any way I shall indeed be 
honoured.’ 

I hesitated a second, and then seized my 
chance: ‘There is one thing. I have long 
had a desire to learn the story of the grave 
that all must forget. When I have more time 
I should like to hear it from you.’ 

He bridled as I spoke and, in some con- 
fusion, said: ‘That is a request I cannot 
grant.’ 

I could see that my approach had been too 
abrupt. I apologised, and we parted stiffly. 
I felt I deserved it, having taken rather a mean 
advantage of the occasion to spring on him a 
matter which I had been warned would give 
offence. 

However, the old man must have relented, 
for, a month later, he sent for me again. He 
was quite friendly once more and offered me 
tea and various fried dishes. We chatted 
cosily enough, when suddenly he broke into 
the general conversation: ‘Can you, too, 
forget?’ 

I assumed his remark was more of an 
appeal not to tell. ‘Yes, I can forget,’ I 
answered. 

He accepted my assurance and told his 
story. 
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“CU LING is the man buried in that grave. 
He was my great-grandfather. He had an 
elder brother—his father’s favourite son— 
who was killed while hunting. After this 
loss a change came over Fu Ling’s father; he 
became brutal and tyrannical. When he had 
finished mourning for his son, he beat both 
Fu Ling and his mother until they were in- 
sensible. Again, although he had previously 
been very liberal to the poor and generous to 
his tenants, when harvest came all the rice 
that he could not sell he stored in his barns 
until, after some years, they were full to burst- 
ing. He worked his labourers so hard that 
they grew up deformed and died young. Any 
man who could not pay his taxes forfeited 
his land at once. The people that had once 
been young and merry grew old and sullen, 
and a blight seemed to be over all the land. 
‘All this time Fu Ling suffered under his 
father’s tyranny. It is true he was given the 
training that befitted his birth, but he was 
allowed no pleasures. Through it all he re- 
mained a dutiful son. He never reproached 
his father or attempted to restrain his brutality. 
He consoled himself with books and philo- 
sophy, knowing that the greatest sin was to 
think himself better than his father. 


‘The years passed, and a great famine came. 
Children’s cheeks grew hollow and their 
bellies distended. Men trafficked their daugh- 
ters for rice-husks, and for a fish from the 
river a man would sell himself into bondage. 
The barns of Fu Ling’s father were overflowing 
with rice, but the price was now a hundred 


taels instead of one. Men had soon parted 
with all their savings, their goods, and their 
land; and after that Fu Ling’s father would 
give them no more. His servants guarded 
his barns day and night with swords, and the 
house of Ling Chu was an evil odour in the 
land. 

‘Fu Ling himself, surrounded by his books, 
was for a long time unaware of the famine 
outside, for he would sometimes pass many 
weeks without leaving the house. One even- 
ing he heard an unusual noise beyond the 
walls. A servant told him that the people 
were clamouring with the guzrds for. rice. 
He was surprised to hear this and went out- 
side to learn more. 

‘The knot of gaunt men who were gathered 
threateningly round two of the guards at once 
turned their attention te Fu Ling. “Here is 
the son of the accursed house,” said one, 
“come to mock our hunger.” 





‘Peace, my friend,” replied Fu Ling gently. 
““My father has rice and to spare, so how 
can you be in want?” 

‘Thinking he mocked them the crowd 
began to howl. “Aye,” cried a voice, “rice 
to spare for the rats in the granaries and the 
rats of his family, but not for us.” 

*“My father must be unaware of your 
plight,” declared Fu Ling, much perturbed. 
“T will go now and inform him. You must 
wait in peace and he will bring the keys, and 
there shall be rice for all.” 

‘Fu Ling went straight to his father and 
informed him of what he had heard. His 
father listened to him, and then struck him 
across the mouth, so that his teeth were 
loosened and the blood ran over his chin. 
“Go, tell them,” said his father, “that a 
catty of rice costs fifty taels and my merchant 
waits with the balance.” 

*Fu Ling returned to the crowd and reported 
what had happened. They saw the blood 
drying on his beard and knew that what he 
spoke was true. They were very angry, and 
tried to attack the guards, but Fu Ling quieted 
them. “Harm not these men,” he begged, 
“who do but the bidding of my father. My 
father, being my father, is wiser than I, so 
I cannot teach him, but this I will do—I will 
sit before the door of his house day and night 
taking no rice, then wisdom will be given him 
and he will open his granaries to you.” 

‘So Fu Ling brought his books and sat 
before the door and ate no more food. As 
the days passed, men watched him grow thin 
like themselves, and marvelled. The women 
brought him water to drink. 

*Then people started to die, and Fu Ling 
saw a child, whose cheek bones protruded 
from its skin, fall to the ground and rise no 
more. At that Fu Ling rose to his feet and 
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spoke to the crowd. “My father is a cruel 
man and a fool,” he said. “Nothing will 
teach him wisdom. If I remain here I shall 
die likewise, and my death will not avail you. 
It is better that another should die.”” Then he 
turned and went into the house. At these 
words the crowd stood in silence, fearing, for 
all their hunger, to hear a man speak thus of 
his father. 

‘After a few minutes Fu Ling returned, 
bringing with him the granaries’ keys; and 
all watched in silence, for his hands were 
bloody. He gave each family a bowl of rice, 
and bade them return for more the next day. 

‘For the remaining days of the famine 
Fu Ling worked hard, feeding the people. 
When it was over, he bequeathed his inherit- 
ance to his younger brother and retired again 
with his books; but first he enacted that the 
barns of Ling Chu should always be kept full 
and no man in Kwang-shan should go hungry 
because he lacked taels. And, even to-day, 
my barns are stacked with rice from floor to 
roof, and I may not use or sell one grain of it. 

*So Fu Ling saved the people of Kwang- 
shan, but in doing it he killed his father, and 
there is no greater sin than this. Men to-day 
honour his memory, but forget his name and 
the story of his deed. Only the head of the 
house of Ling Chu must remember.’ 


HAVE kept faith with Ling Chu all these 

years, but now times have changed. The 
track to the mountains has been widened to 
a road, and lorries rattle from the mica-mines 
over the grave of the patricide; civil war has 
flowed to and fro over the province; the 
members of the house of Ling Chu are 
scattered, and the tale of Fu Ling is told 
no more. 


Encounter 


Her eyes were blue, 
Her hair like gold; 
I smiled at her, 
I would be bold! 


I would be bold, 

My heart would dare; 
I stopped and smiled 
And spoke to her. 


Just four years old, 
She laughed and smiled, 
And so my simple 
Heari beguiled. * 


No more than four, 
And yet—and yet, 

Her blue and gold 
I shan’t forget! 


JAMES MACALPINE. 








Twice-Told Tales 





I.—Scotch Party in Calcutta 


[With this extract from Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of January a hundred years ago we 
have pleasure in resuming a feature begun in the Journal centenary year 1932 and discontinued 


in 1940 owing to the War.] 


UCH a merry party as we have been at! 

Arthur has been in love for some time 
with two persons here—a Scotchman and an 
English wife, about both of whom he raves. 
This was some particular day with them, 
and Arthur assured me it would turn out 
a white day. We found fourteen people 
assembled, all bearing the one surname. 
During the dinner it was very pleasant, all the 
party shining in the enchanting art of con- 
versation. In the drawing-room afterwards 
a lady sat down to the pianoforte, and played 
a real Highland reel so well, that up jumped 
a gentleman to dance to it. He set, as they 
called it, before another lady, who could not 
resist his comically-beseeching invitation, and 
this brought up a second pair, and by and by 
a third, and so on, till the whole Scotch com- 
pany were twirling and turning, and reeling 
and setting, and flinging and shuffling, in a 
way perfectly astonishing to us two English 
spectators; and it truly was the liveliest, 
lightest, neatest style of dancing I ever looked 
at. This wild sortie over, the performers, in 
fits of laughter, threw themselves on the sofas, 
spent with fatigue, but only to rest before 
fresh exertions; for a violin having been sent 
for to accompany the pianoforte, the largest 
man among them began to flourish about the 
room in a strange sort of dance which he 
called the Chantreuse, doing such difficult 
steps as were really astonishing, which, when 
they saw how greatly all this diverted us, 
brought out his nearly as heavy brother, who 
proposed to outshine all previous feats by 
executing these same mysterious steps in the 
smallest given space—a bit about a foot square 
chalked out for him, and then he proceeded 
to a still higher branch of art. He laid two 
sticks across upon the floor, and danced over 
them, his feet figuring in and out and round 
about, and this side and t’other side, with- 
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out ever once touching the sticks: he called 
it Gillie Callum, and quite screamed with fun 
when we tried to repeat this Gaelic name. 
Then they all jumped up, and reeled away 
again, sometimes to a slow measure, which 
was very graceful, and the steps beautiful; then 
they sprang about to quicker time, cracking 
their fingers to a sound like castagnettes, 
and giving a short shout now and then, the 
most inspiring cry ever uttered, and reeling 
off after it like mad people. The violin was 
the greatest improvement to this rather wild 
music: there was something in the sweep of 
the bow at times which gave such spirit to 
the dancers. The first pair then volunteered 
a real old Strathspey, danced rather slow by 
only two persons: it was in the Irish jig 
style, but a different measure—much more 
stately. It seemed also to be a game of fun 
or mischief, for the partners followed one 
another here and there, set at each other, ran 
round each other, the fingers cracking merrily, 
sometimes gaily, sometimes saucily, sometimes 
almost angrily. The lady had the best of it; 
for, after many evolutions, she pursued the 
vanquished gentleman fairly into a corner. 
By way of conclusion, four of the gentlemen 
got up to dance the reel of Tulloch to such a 
tune as would have made even the lame try 
to move, and stirred up the paralytic. I could 
not sit: I never was so excited; the music, 
and the dancing, and the shouting, altogether 
carried one out of one’s self. Well might 
Arthur assure me this would prove a white 
day; so many happy people—clansmen I 
fancy—a great tie, all meeting on the banks 
of the Hoogley, so many thousand miles away 
from their mountain home, all well, all thriv- 
ing, and all with the warm heart for the land 
of their birth; and the spark of nationality 
awakened by the music of their country re- 
membered in childhood! 
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Climbers are Beautiful 





| OFTEN wonder what would happen if 
every single house in England were properly 
clothed with beautiful climbing-plants. There 
would undoubtedly be a transformation, for 
these plants are able to convert a somewhat 
ugly structure into a thing of beauty. Many’s 
the dead and gaunt-looking tree that has been 
beautified by allowing some strong climber 
to ramp naturally over it. Climbers are no 
more difficult to grow than any other plants, 
and many of them are twining or self-clinging. 
Some are evergreens, some lose their leaves 
in the winter; some have beautiful blossoms, 
and others bear interesting berries or fruits. 

I suppose the strongest-growing climber 
of all is the Russian vine, which can easily 
become a nuisance, because it spreads almost 
like wildfire and produces masses of pink 
panicles of flowers. It is one that can be used 
to cover up an unsightly shed or to clamber 
up some trellis or screen, but once it has filled 
up its allotted space it must be kept cut back. 
There’s a honeysuckle, too, which is a strong 
grower—the Etruscan variety, which comes 
from the Mediterranean and bears creamy- 
yellow fragrant flowers that are often shaded 
to deep yellow flushed with purple. 

The Celastrus articulatus is a little-known 
climber, but it is liked because of the winter 
effect of its fruits, which are golden and 
scarlet. Its spiny branches become smooth 
with age, and it bears white blossoms in the 
summer. Celastrus scandens is also popular, 
but it is one of the unisexual plants, and this 
means that it is necessary to have a male and 
female planted in close proximity if the really 
beautiful seedpods are to be produced. The 
climber Dutchman’s-pipe, so called because of 
its yellow and brown pitcher-shaped flowers, 
often grows 20 feet or more, and bears large 
heart-shaped leaves. 

The Actinidia chinensis is vigorous and 
twining in its growth, and will thrive in any 
ordinary soil, with preferably a southern or 
western aspect. It comes to us from Japan, 
and bears profusely, on the previous year’s 
wood, flowers, the size of a penny, which 
start by being white but turn yellow later. 


Curiously enough, the fruits that follow not 
only look like but taste like gooseberries. 
There is another variety, Actinidia arquta, 
which also comes from Japan. This is very 
hardy, and is a regular scrambler; it seems 
to get to almost any height. The flowers are 
ethereal-like, and are tinged with green, but 
they are attractive because they are centred 
with purple anthers and starlike stigmata. 

I don’t care for any of the ivys, not even 
the type with the large pale-green leaves, 
known as elephant’s ears, but there’s a lot to 
be said for the Hydrangea petiolaris, which is 
self-clinging, and robust, and usually flowers 
in June. The leaves are dark, heart-shaped, 
and a bright green, and the flowers consist 
of flat corymbs of white blossoms, the males 
being around the outside. Here’s a climber 
for a northern aspect. The yellow winter- 
flowering jasmine is another climber which 
likes a north wall, and with me it is normally 
in blossom from early November until mid- 
February. Its cousin, the white summer- 
flowering jasmine, prefers a south or west wall. 

It is impossible to deal with climbers 
without mentioning the clematis, and those 
who are really keen on this ‘Queen,’ as it is 
sometimes called, may, by planting a number 
of varieties, arrange to have flowers every 
month of the year, except perhaps in No- 
vember. The clematis will grow almost 
anywhere, provided its ‘feet’ are shaded. 
C. armandii is an evergreen, which flowers in 
April. C. balearica is fern-leaved, and pro- 
duces colour from September to March. 
C. durandii is grand to look at from June to 
September, having dark violet-blue flowers, 
while a semi-evergreen, C. florida, is at its 
best in June and July, bearing blooms which 
are often 3 inches in diameter. It is well 
worth while studying a good catalogue. I 
have one in front of me now which lists 
over 125 different types of clematis! 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.E., N.D.H. 
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A Load of Firewood 





F. E. KNIGHT 


T= red, dusty road wound its way out 
of the foothills of the mountains and 
stretched, straight as a ruler, across the plain 
to the haze of smoke that indicated the pres- 
ence of the town. Crossing the plain and the 
road, a single line of trees showed the river’s 
course. 

Jacob Struysman, seated upon the boom of 
his wagon, considered the distance to the town 
and the chance of reaching it before darkness 
fell. Behind him the redness of the hills and 
the road deepened as the sun’s rays fell more 
horizontally upon them. Jacob stirred slightly 
and called disconsolately: ‘Hi—yip!’ His 
purpose was not so much to encourage the 
donkeys, who were impervious to his urgings, 
as to spur to fresh-efforts the coloured urchin 
Kuis, his assistant. 

Kuis, barefoot and ragged, skipped up and 
down the long team. Sometimes he beat one 
or other of the donkeys with a stick; some- 
times he threw stones at the more distant ones; 
always he yelped unintelligible Afrikaans at 
them in a high treble voice. 

Fourteen donkeys drew the wagon, two by 
two; fourteen bedraggled, road-weary beasts 
of whom no two were a pair, no single one 
a beauty. Sadly they walked, and slowly, 
nodding their heads from side to side to catch 
a glimpse of the parched blue-grass at the 
roadside and the dusty green of the cactus. 

Under the wagon, his head occasionally 
knocking against a hurricane-lamp that swung 
from the axle, trotted a yellow mongrel dog. 
From time to time he sallied out to snap at the 
heels of the rearmost donkeys,.a proceeding 
which only confused the beasts and delayed 
rather than hastened the wagon’s progress. 

The coloured boy, temporarily despairing 
of enlivening the donkeys, fell back till he 
was walking alongside the boom of the wagon. 
Jacob Struysman regarded him morosely. 
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*Soon it will be dark,’ he said, scarcely 
opening his lips to allow the words passage. 

‘Ja, master.’ Kuis looked towards the 
setting sun and saw that the smoke of the 
town was becoming merged with sunset 
clouds. 

“We will outspan at the end of the road.’ 

‘Ja, master.’ 

That was a disappointment. Kuis had 
hoped that they would spend the night in the 
market-square. In the market there would be 
other coloured boys from other wagons; they 
would have made merry together. They 
would have found fruit abandoned from the 
day’s selling, and perhaps mealies, which they 
would have cooked over a wood fire. Best 
of all, his master would have gone away with 
other wagoners to sup and drink and gossip. 

Now Kuis would have to outspan the 
donkeys, fetch water, make a fire and cook 
his master’s supper, and tend the donkeys 
while his master ate. Later, he would eat 
what was left. This had been his lot fora 
week past. He longed for a change. 


NGERED by the turn of events, Kuis 
sprang again at the donkeys, beating 
them furiously, shrieking imprecations at 
them. They plodded sadly on as before. 
The dog held his head low to avoid the swing- 
ing lamp and snuffed at the dust of the road. 
The line of trees marking the river drew 
nearer. Flicking his whip towards it, Jacob 
Struysmar. said: * Water.” 

Kuis nodded and ran to the back of the 
wagon. He ducked underneath it to unhook 
the bucket that swung from the rear axle. 
Suddenly he cried out in dismay and ran out 
again, yelling with excitement. 

The wagoner slid from the boom to the 
road, taking two strides to the rear ox the 





moving wagon and stooping to examine the 
axle, while the boy danced around him, point- 
ing and chattering. The axle had cracked. 
The rear wheels were beginning to splay, and 
the wagon was already perceivably tilting 
backwards. 

Jacob straightened himself and considered 
again the distance to the town. Now he 
could see the nearer buildings; in the windows 
of some of them the rays of the dying sun were 
reflected. The place where they would out- 
span, a cleared expanse of ground pock- 
marked with the remains of camp-fires and 
the debris left by other wagons, lay now barely 
half-a-mile ahead. ‘We will go on to the 
town,’ he said. 

The coloured boy ran to the head of the 
team and tugged at the bridles of the leading 
donkeys. The dog, lifting its head, yapped at 
the heels of the hindmost. Jacob cracked his 
long whip along the hides of the others. The 
team lurched forward, the pace of the wagon 
increased imperceptibly. 

Jacob turned to examine the load of wood 
piled upon the wagon and the ropes that 
bound it. The ropes were slack where the 
wood, rough storm-wrack from the moun- 
tains that would serve as kindling in the 
kitchens of the townsfolk, had settled with the 
jolting of the wagon. Jacob tugged at the 
rope and thought that it would do—with luck. 
Thereafter he walked astern of the wagon, 
watching the load, the splayed wheels, and 
the sagging axle. 

He weighed the merits of through-bolting 
it, of strapping it with metal, of replacing it 
with a new axle; and he weighed the re- 
spective costs. He thought of whom he might 
get to help him carry out the repair. He did 
not consider for one moment that the axle 
might collapse before the wagon reached the 
market-square. 

Yet that is what it did. They had left the 
long road from the mountains, had passed 
the open ground where they might have out- 
spanned, had passed the fork where three 
alternative roads branched off to different 
parts of the town. 


gardens, the residences of well-to-do citizens 
who had built as far away as possible from the 
town which gave them their livelihoods. 
Opposite to the third of these bungalows 
the axle broke. The wheels splayed finally; 
the wagon sagged backwards like an elephant 
sitting on its haunches; the slackened rope 


They were passing the, 
first outlying houses—neat villas in large, 


A LOAD OF FIREWOOD 


slipped, caught at the misshapen load of wood, 
slipped again—and released its hold. The 
load cascaded back on to the road and 
remained in an unkempt heap against the 
back of the wagon. The team stopped 
abruptly, tugged once, and resigned them- 
selves to the inevitable. The dog trotted to 
the side of the road and lay down. 


| the garden of the third bungalow a girl 
was watering her flowers. She cried out 
as the wagon collapsed, and stood, holding 
her watering-can before her, her face pucker- 
ing with sympathy and concern. She had but 
lately come to this town from Cape Town; 
she was unused to the common disasters of 
the road. 

Jacob Struysman surveyed the wreck philo- 
sophically. He had not considered the 
possibility of its happening, but since it had 
happened, well . . . But also he had seen the 
girl, and noticed her concern. 

The coloured boy hopped on one leg, in 
an agony of anxiety. He had been beaten for 
lesser calamities. He was therefore relieved 
when Jacob muttered a command to him in 
staccato Afrikaans. With only a flicker of 
doubt passing over his face he ran to the 
garden fence. He addressed the girl shyly. 

She came towards him uncertainly. ‘Nie 
praat Afrikaans,’ she said, and in English: 
‘Don’t you speak English? Does your 
master? What is it you want me to do?’ 

Jacob came forward slowly, mentally mus- 
tering his English. He touched his hat to the 
girl and leaned over the fence. ‘Goot 
evenin’, missus. You buy wood, heh?’ 

She stared at the great ungainly pile. ‘Oh, 
but there is so much! We could never use 
all that!’ 

*I sell cheap,’ said Jacob. 
missus.” ; 

‘But that is a lot of money! Two 
pounds... .’ 

‘Ver’ cheap, missus, two pounds.” 

‘What will you do if I do not buy it? Can 
you mend the wagon?’ Sympathy still 
ruled her. 

Jacob shrugged; he sighed heavily. ‘Two 
pounds,’ he repeated sadly. ‘Ver’ cheap.’ 

‘Wait,’ she said. ‘Wait here.’ 

She ran into the house and they heard her 
calling. She returned with a servant-girl, a 
bold coloured wench, who demanded sharply 
an explanation of the affair. 


‘Two pounds, 
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Jacob gave it curtly. He would rather have 
dealt with the mistress, who showed sympathy 
than with the servant, who had none. 

The coloured girl went out into the road to 
appraise the load. Her decision was favour- 
able. She nodded to Jacob and reported to 
her mistress: ‘Ja, madam, it is good wood. 
It will do us for the winter. But they must 
carry it to the back of the house.’ 

Her mistress asked, as though she half 
expected a refusal: ‘If I buy it, will you 
stack it at the back of the house?’ The 
servant repeated the request in Afrikaans 
—but as a demand rather than as a re- 
quest. 

Jacob nodded. 
order to Kuis. 

The servant went with Jacob to the back to 
show him where to stack the wood. Kuis 
staggered after them with the first load. The 
white girl went on with her watering. 

As the last load was being carried through 
the garden a car pulled up on the drive and 
a man got out. The master of the house 
was home. ‘Hullo, what’s all this?’ 


‘Ja... He snapped an 


The girl ran to greet him. ‘Wood, darling, 
for the fire. The wagon broke down just 
outside, so they sold me their load cheap. 
Only two pounds—and there is such a lot 
of it!’ 

‘Oh, is that cheap?’ 

‘Of course it is! Why, it would have cost 
me at least fifty shillings in the market, and 
it will last me all winter.’ 

‘Clever little woman,’ he said, and kissed 
her. 

Clutching his two pound notes, Jacob 
Struysman returned with Kuis to the wagon. 
‘That is good,’ he said with satisfaction. 
‘In the market the wood would have sold 
for thirty shillings—no more. We have been 
fortunate. Now I shall go to town.’ 

Kuis hopped with excitement. 
master? May I go to town?’ 

Jacob regarded him severely. ‘No. Cer- 
tainly not. Who is to mind the donkeys if 
you go to town? If they are left they may 
stray into the good wife’s garden, and would 
that be a proper return for such kindness? 
Certainly you will stay here.’ 


‘And I, 


Thoughts on the Remains of Furness Abbey 


Can only Nature long here dwell 
Amid the scene of what is past? 

The silent stones alone might tell 
Why Man’s creations held not fast. 


Where men in search of God have strode, 
The earthy steps of sheep are bent. 

The temple in which spirits soared 
Now ranks an ancient monument. 


As racing down the centuries, 
Steam horses rumble thro’ the vale, 

The old, the new, each briefly sees, 
Then age and silence ’gain prevail. 


Does nightshade’s deadly power hold sway? 
The railway’s port neglected lies. 

From Babel towers rooks mock decay 
With scornful and derisive cries. 


Stay wasting in the vale, mute stone, 
While thriving beeches climb and crowd 

To see Time teaching Man to own 
His limits, not be overproud. 


DANIEL WALL. 





Cooking by the Sun 


The Exploitation of Solar Energy 
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VERY year the sun shining on every acre 

of Britain gives energy equivalent to 
burning seven hundred tons of coal. Putting 
it another way, the sunshine on every square 
yard is, on an average, equal to 24 horse- 
power. In countries where sunshine is more 
abundant, the figures are, of course, still more 
striking. In tropical lands the energy of the 
sunshine on every acre every year is equi- 
valent to that produced from twelve hundred 
tons of coal. Beside the energy continuously 
yielded by the sun, even the potential output 
of industrial atomic-energy plants seems 
trifling. The sunshine is, in fact, atomic 
power produced in the sun, and even at a 
distance of millions of miles it is ample to 
provide for all the world’s needs in heating 
and lighting—if only we could find means of 
harnessing it. 

Many scientists are interested in this pro- 
blem of utilising the energy of sunshine for 
heating, and passing through England recently 
was Professor Adrien Daninos of New York, 
planner of extensive experiments in Egypt, 
a country without coal or oil, but with 
plentiful sunshine. Professor Daninos uses 
a technique in which the sun’s rays are con- 
centrated by large ‘saucers’ of aluminium- 
alloy sheeting to give a temperature sufficient 
to raise steam. 

The story of man’s attempt to turn to his 
purpose the energy upon which all life depends 
is a very old one. The incident of Archimedes 
setting fire to the Roman ships in the 3rd 
century B.c. by concentrating the sun’s rays 
on them with mirrors will be remembered. 
This use of the burning-glass in various ways 
continued through the centuries, and about 
two hundred years ago the Frenchman Buffon 
melted silver at a range of 20 feet and set 
fire to wood at a distance of 200 feet with 
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the aid of three hundred mirrors specially 
melted. The coming of steam-power gave a 
new impetus to experiment, since, if the 
energy could be sufficiently concentrated to 
turn water into steam, it could be used to 
give mechanical power. But the first practical 
exploitation of the sun was devoted to cook- 
ing. Just over a hundred years ago Sir John 
Herschel made his ingenious ‘hot-box,’ the 
essential feature of which was the use of two 
sheets of glass separated by an air-space and 
coated with black paint to absorb the heat. 
By means of this appliance Sir John cooked 
meals, fried eggs, and even boiled them, but 
obviously since meals cannot wait on sunshine, 
the invention had only the value of novelty. 
In the present century a great number of 
solar engines have been designed, and many 
of them have worked in suitable conditions. 
Eneas produced a pump of 2} horse-power 
driven by solar energy, and two British scien- 
tists collecting sunshine from over 13,000 
square feet turned it into mechanical energy 
equivalent to 554 horse-power. Yet the 
number of practical installations have been 
very few. The Russians claimed to have 
employed sunshine at Tashkent, in Central 
Asia, with enough efficiency to produce all 
the heat needed for a canning-factory. In 
Florida, California, and Arizona there are a 
number of houses where the sunshine falling 
on the flat roofs is turned to account in heat- 
ing water, which is then stored for use as 
required in the house. Much experiment and 
development, however, are still necessary 
before solar energy can make any appreciable 
contribution to the world’s power resources. 


NE of the major problems is that of 
storing energy. Even in places where 
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sunshine is fierce, it is intermittent, and 
everywhere night falls and the source of energy 
disappears. From this point of view sunshine 
is as uncertain a source of energy as the wind. 
There is no great difficulty, at any rate on 
paper, in designing a solar engine that will 
give a satisfactory performance in certain 
parts of the world so long as the sun shines. 
To be of real practical value, however, there 
must be some effective method of storing the 
energy for the inevitable periods of darkness 
and cloud. 

Attention so far has been concentrated on 
using a part of the solar energy to heat liquids 
with a high boiling-point for storage in 
modified Dewar flasks. Dr J. W. D. Chesney 
built an experimental plant in which the 
heated liquid was stored in a chamber con- 
taining numerous thin metal tubes. When 
the stored heat was to be tapped, water was 
passed through the tubes and turned into 
steam by heat from the storage liquid. The 
difficulty arises that even with careful design 
and the use of special liquids for storage great 
waste takes place and the plant is inefficient 
from the engineer’s standpoint. Liquids of 
various kinds have been tried, ranging from 
ordinary lubricating-oil to special chemicals, 
like arclor. 

Probably the most ingenious and elaborate 
solar engine yet devised is that for which Dr 
Charles Greely Abbot of the Smithsonian 
Institution took out a patent some twelve 
years ago and demonstrated at a World 
Power Conference at Washington. The 
engine consisted of a series of three glass 
tubes about six feet long, one inside the other, 
the space between being a high vacuum. The 
liquid to be heated passes through the inner 
tube and loss of heat is prevented by the 
vacuum. Each of these units has its own 
aluminium mirror fixed to focus on the tube 
and produce a temperature, under favourable 
conditions, of up to 400° F. To ensure the 
sun’s rays being caught and focused correctly, 
the whole apparatus is mounted on a frame 
which rotates on an axis parallel to that of 
the earth, so that the mirror follows the sun 
round the sky. Oil from the insulated tube 
is circulated to a tank where the heat is used 
either to heat an oven for cooking or to raise 
steam for an engine as required. 

Abbot’s invention is extremely clever, but 
illustrates the fundamental difficulty—the 
complicated apparatus required to tap even 
a small percentage of the solar energy. It is 
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because the whole business of giant reflecting- 
mirrors and rotating heat-absorbers seems 
unsatisfactory that a number of engineers 
have tried to solve the problem by producing 
electricity directly from sunlight. 

If a ‘sandwich’ of copper oxide between 
layers of pure copper is exposed to sunlight, 
a current of electricity is generated. The 
current is very feeble, but it can be measured. 
Scientists have dreamed of improving the 
efficiency of devices based on this principle 
to the point where useful currents of elec- 
tricity could be produced from sunshine 
without any need for boilers, dynamos, and 
so on. Twenty years ago Dr Lange in Berlin 
claimed to have made currents a hundred and 
fifty times as powerful as those generated in 
the ‘copper’ sandwich and he visualised a 
gigantic photoelectric device covering one 
square mile and generating 300,000 kilowatts. 
This remains a dream, but he did produce 
currents sufficient to drive a small motor and 
light a lamp. 

Another suggestion advanced is_ that 
thermo-couples might be used in batteries. 
In the thermo-couple, unequal heating of two 
different metals fused together causes a flow 
of electrons from one to the other, setting up 
an electric current. A French scientist put 
forward plans for burying four hundred thou- 
sand thermo-couples in concrete, so that one 
end would be heated by the sun. Theoretic- 
ally this should have produced a sun-driven 
power-station, but, practical objections apart, 
the cost was prohibitive. 

Crude as these experiments may seem, it is 
probable that the utilisation of solar energy 
for power will come through some develop- 
ment of them rather than from the devices 
that depend upon giant mirrors for collecting 
sunlight. Solar engineering awaits a key 
invention, like that of the Wright brothers 
in flight, which might change the whole out- 
look for harnessing the energy of the sun. 


WO other kinds of experiment for cap- 

turing the sun’s energy are being made. 
In one, the object is to use the solar energy 
to bring about chemical changes. Some years 
ago Dr Chesney experimentally produced 
synthetic rubber by means of solar energy 
concentrated on a fused quartz tube—quartz 
was employed because it transmits ultra- 
violet rays. The basic synthesis was vinyl 
chloride from acetylene and hydrochloric 





acid. Various other syntheses could be 
carried out with the aid of sunshine, but it 
seems unlikely they will be of practical value 
since it is easier and more efficient to use 
artificial sources of energy. 

The other experiments are concerned with 
duplicating in the laboratory the very im- 
portant synthesis performed every day by all 
plants. Green plants use sunshine to turn 
common elements into proteins. Man has 
not been able to duplicate this process in the 
laboratory and must, therefore, go through the 
elaborate procedure of feeding fertilisers to 
the soil, of supplying moisture, and of allow- 
ing the plants to do their work aided by sun- 
shine. The use of radioactive isotopes as 
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research weapons should give us this secret 
and make possible the synthesis of protein 
with the help of sunshine without using plants. 
Further experiments in the U.S.A. have been 
directed towards raising strains of minute 
water-plants very rich in protein and then 
feeding them with chemicals and sunshine. 
It is believed that in this way a rich feeding- 
stuff for animals, or even protein suitable for 
human consumption, could be produced 
without ‘farming’ in the accepted sense. 

Successful utilisation of the sun’s energy 
would undoubtedly have far-reaching effects 
on those parts of the world where sunshine 
is abundant and so might play an important 
role in reclaiming the deserts. 


in Britain 





ROBERT WOODALL 


There every gentleman possessing arms 
Thinks he is bound in honour to embrace 
The bearing of a challenge for another, 
Without or questioning the cause or asking 
Least colour of a reason. 


S?: through the mouth of a character in 
his play, The Magnetic Lady, does Ben 
Jonson speak of the immoderate love of 
duelling among the upper classes in 17th- 


century France. The words might, with 
modifications, have been applied to the 
British of a later era, for, although the 18th 
century was in Britain pre-eminently the age 
of reason, it was also the age during which 
the habit of duelling was most common in 
good society. 

It is perhaps too easy for us to stigmatise 
the duel as a survival from a more barbarous 
age. Yet it is not too much to say that in 
origin it was a manifestation of the rule of 
law. In the early Middle Ages, armed combat 
between two disputants was a feature of the 


legal system of most countries in Europe, and, 
indeed, at that time it was probably more 
satisfying to fight for one’s rights than to run 
the risk of being deprived of them by the 
machinations of priests or perjurers. Trial 
by battle came to Britain with the Normans 
and until the reign of Henry II was the ac- 
cepted method of settling a dispute about the 
ownership of land. The duel of honour sprang 
from this trial by battle, reaching its heyday 
in France, where, for example, in one period 
of eight years no fewer than two thousand 
members of the nobility were killed in duels. 
The British picked up the duelling habit 
frorn the French in the 16th céntury. But the 
French mania for duelling, described by one 
writer as ‘a sort of rage of quarrelsome 
punctiliousness,’ was never emulated in this 
country. Nevertheless, it was common 
enough for King James I to issue an order 
against it. ‘When the King came forth,’ 
wrote Bacon, ‘and saw himself princely 
attended with good noblesse and gentlemen, 
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he entered into thought that none of their 
lives was a certainty—not for twenty-four 
hours. It was but a heat and a mistaking, 
and then a challenge and then a life.’ 

Thus, when Lord Bruce slapped the face 
of Sir Edward Sackville, afterwards Earl of 
Dorset, in the presence of the lady with whom 
both were in love, a fight to the death was 
inevitable. The two fought in a meadow 
ankle-deep in water, and although Bruce was 
twice run through the body by Sackville he 
stubbornly refused either to ask for his life 
or yield his sword, and died on the spot. 

Theoretically, the duel gave a man the 
opportunity of obtaining redress for an injury 
to his honour, but in practice the challenger 
was as likely to be killed as his opponent. 
When, for instance, in the reign of Charles II, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury discovered the exist- 
ence of an amorous intrigue between his wife 
and the Duke of Buckingham, his effort to 
obtain satisfaction merely resulted in his 
receiving Buckingham’s sword through the 
heart. 


ROM the start the duel was governed by 
an elaborate etiquette. There was a docu- 
ment known as the ‘Code du Duel,’ which, 


like the duel itself, was an importation from 


France. Its provisions were accepted by 
duellists in this country as unhesitatingly as 
to-day the cricketer accepts the fiat of the 
M.C.C. He who transgressed the Code was 
considered to be low-bred, and another could, 
without imputation on his courage, refuse to 
fight him. The Code laid down the circum- 
stances in which honour was, or was not, 
compromised, explained the duties of the 
seconds, and included a long section on the 
recommended behaviour of the principals. 
‘Upon arriving at the place of meeting,’ it 
ran, ‘the challenger should salute his anta- 
gonist; again, when taking up position, and, 
if his antagonist should fall, a third salute 
and an expression of regret should precede 
his quitting the ground.’ 

By the second half of the 18th century the 
British were duelling almost exclusively with 
pistols. As, however, according to the Code 
a misfire counted as a shot, they took care to 
use only the best. One of the most skilful 
makers of duelling pistols was Joseph Manton, 
whose weapons, known colloquially as 
‘Josephs,’ cost fifty guineas a pair. This, of 
course, was a large sum for those days, and, 
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while it was one that a landed gentleman 
could easily afford, it was frequently above 
the means of the army officer, who therefore 
hired his Josephs or borrowed them from a 
friend. 

The pistol duel was usually fought at a 
distance of fifteen yards, but this was purely 
a matter for arrangement between the prin- 
cipals and their seconds. So was the method 
of firing. The parties could either fire simul- 
taneously on a prearranged signal or toss a 
coin for the privilege of firing first. They 
could stand back to back, march a given 
number of paces away from each other, then 
turn smartly and fire. If they decided that 
honour could be satisfied only by the death 
of one of them, they could fight the duel @ 
outrance, in which only one of the pistols was 
loaded. A second held both pistols behind 
his back and the adversaries chose at random. 
Then, facing and almost touching one another, 
they aimed at each other’s breast. 


T is not surprising to learn that there was a 
fairly extensive literature on the subject of 
duelling. Books and pamphlets purporting 
to instruct the reader in the art had a ready 
sale. For instance, when the duellist arrived 
at the rendezvous, he was advised to stroll 
about, smoking unconcernedly, in the hope 
that his opponent’s nerve might be shaken by 
his calm demeanour. When called upon to 
fire, he was warned not to be in too much of 
a hurry, as it was often better to fire second 
‘without the disturbing influence of a hostile 
barrel, which must naturally confuse and 
agitate.’ He was to stand sideways, pull his 
belly in, and look over his right shoulder so 
as to present the least surface to his opponent 
—a recommendation that was ignored by 
Charles James Fox when he fought Mr Adam 
in 1779. ‘Egad,’ Fox remarked, ‘I’m as 
thick one way as the other.’ 

Fox, incidentally, was by no means the only 
distinguished man of his day to be involved 
in a duel. In 1789 the Duke of York fought 
Colonel Lennox, and in 1796 William Pitt 
fought George Tierney. In 1809 Castlereagh, 
then War Minister, fought and wounded 
Foreign Minister Canning, who, he alleged, 
had been secretly trying to have him removed 
from office. The Duke of Wellington, when 
Prime Minister, fought the Earl of Winchilsea. 
Winchilsea had disapproved of Wellington’s 
proposal to bring in a Roman Catholic Relief 





Bill and, in a letter published in The Standard, 
had accused him of ‘insidious designs.’ 
Winchilsea refused to withdraw, so Wellington 
issued a challenge, which was accepted. The 
meeting took place at Battersea Fields in 
March 1829, and after Wellington had fired 
and missed, Winchilsea ‘deloped’—that is 
fired into the air—and apologised. 

There is little doubt that the institution of 
duelling was partly responsible for the great 
refinement of public manners during the 18th 
and early 19th centuries. In an age when, as 
the result of a careless remark or action, a 
man might find himself committed to meet 
another in mortal combat, he was inordinately 
careful of what he said and did. 

Even so, many duels were fought on the 
flimsiest pretexts. In 1806, for example, a 
Mr Richardson of Colchester was walking 
with two ladies when a short-sighted foreigner, 
the Baron Hompesch, collided with them. 
Mr Richardson immediately challenged the 
Baron, who, in spite of his short sight, a few 
days later shot and severely wounded his 
adversary. Three years before this a Colonel 
Montgomery and a Captain Macnamara of 
the Royal Navy had fought in Hyde Park 
because the former made rude remarks about 


the latter’s Newfoundland dog. Montgomery 
was killed and Macnamara was tried for 
murder at the Old Bailey, but was acquitted 
after Lords Hood and Nelson had testified to 
his good character. 


N the eyes of the law a man who killed 

another in a duel was a murderer. Such 
great legal authorities as Coke and Bacon 
had affirmed this principle time and time 
again. But juries would seldom convict. 
They took the view that there was a funda- 
mental difference between, say, the convicted 
poisoner and the man who, risking his own 
life, killed another in a duel. Thus, in the 
one hundred and seventy-two duels fought 
during the reign of George III, sixty-nine men 
were killed, but there were only eighteen 
trials, with three convictions for murder. 

The first duellist to be executed in Britain 
was Major Campbell, who in 1808 shot and 
killed a Captain Boyd. In this case there was 
also some suspicion of foul play, but when 
Lieutenant Blundell was killed in 1813 the 
fact that the whole affair had been conducted 
with scrupulous fairness did not prevent his 
opponent and both seconds from being sen- 
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tenced to death. The sentence was never 
carried out, but all three were cashiered. 

The day when juries would automatically 
bring in verdicts of not guilty in such trials 
was passing. The state of public feeling was 
also seen in the formation of the Anti-Duelling 
Association, a body which included among 
its members representatives of both Houses 
of Parliament and of the senior ranks in the 
services. Nevertheless, duels continued to be 
fought until, in 1843, the tragic encounter 
between Colonel Fawcett and Lieutenant 
Monro so shocked the public mind that there 
were outspoken demands that duelling should 
be made illegal. 

The two men were brothers-in-law, and 
their quarrel was a trifling one about the way 
in which Monro had managed some property 
of Fawcett’s. Fawcett, unfortunately, was a 
very choleric type of man and he ordered 
Monro out of his house in so offensive a 
manner that the latter felt obliged to issue a 
challenge. Fawcett was killed, and at the 
inquest a verdict of wilful murder was given 
against Monro, who had, however, fled the 
country. 

The result was that in the following year 
the Anti-Duelling Association presented a 
petition to Queen Victoria, who empowered 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the War Minister, to 
inform the Commons of her desire that 
duelling should cease. This led to an amend- 
ment to the Articles of War, in which it was 
now ordained that ‘every person who shall 
fight or promote a duel, or take any steps 
thereto, or who shall not do his best to prevent 
a duel, shall, if an officer, be cashiered, or 
suffer such other penalty as a general court- 
martial may award.’ 

After this, only a few more duels were 
fought in Britain. Those who thought that 
their honour had been impugned began to 
turn to the law for satisfaction, and it wes 
perhaps no accident that at this time improved 
legal remedies for offences against honour 
were introduced. Yet it cannot be denied 
that, however roughly and imperfectly, the 
duel had undoubtedly served a purpose. 
Those who, in the absence of good laws, might 
have maliciously uttered slanderous state- 
ments about innocent people, or who might 
otherwise have behaved in an insulting fashion, 
were often prevented from doing so by the 
possibility that sooner or later they would 
have to fight for their lives with sword or 
pistol. 
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FERRO-CONCRETE FENCE REPAIR-POSTS 


ANY fences have suffered severely from 

the long years of timber scarcity. An 
excellent remedy is available in the form of 
ferro-concrete bases for existing wooden posts. 
The satisfying appearance of a wooden fence 
can be retained, while all the advantages of 
resistant concrete are secured below and just 
above ground-level. The installation of these 
repair-posts is a simple task for any reason- 
ably practical person. 

When a fence-post has rotted away in the 
ground—and this is the most common cause 
of fence weakness and collapse—the post 
should be removed and a hole about 2 feet 
deep dug. The rotted end of the post should 
be sawn off, preferably about 1 inch above 
ground-level; a post requiring greater re- 
moval of rotten wood must be regarded as 
beyond safe and economic repair. The ferro- 
concrete repair-base is then lodged in the hole. 
Slightly above the correct ground-level posi- 
tion the concrete base has a small projecting 
lip; the sawn end of the old fence-post is 
placed on top of this lip. Two holes in the 
upper section of the ferro-concrete support 
allow bolts to be used for securing the wooden 
post tightly to the support. In addition, four 
small ridges projecting vertically from the 
concrete face which contacts the post ensure 
a vice-like grip. It is stated that one of these 
supports can be easily fixed by any amateur 
gardener in a few minutes. 

The repair-posts are not unsightly. They 
give a 2-feet-deep ground-entrance, but have 
only 1} feet showing above ground-level. It 
is mot necessary to use fresh concrete for 
fixing them in the soil itself; good firm ram- 
ming will permanently secure the 5-inch- 
square base. The best washed aggregate and 
steel are used in making the posts, which have 
been subjected to official tests by the National 
Physical Laboratory. In view of the great 
difficulty in protecting wood from soil decay, 
new fences are often erected with the ferro- 
concrete repair-posts as their foundation. In 
such cases, of course, shorter timber lengths 
can be used for the main posts. 
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A WEED-KILLING APPLIANCE 


British gardeners will probably regret the 
fact that this new appliance for treating lawn 
weeds is at present produced only in America. 
It consists of an aluminium tube about three 
feet in length. It holds one pint of any liquid 
weed-killer, and when pressed down on to 
the crown of a weed a release mechanism 
supplies a measured dose of the weed-killer. 
Thus, without stooping, individual treatment 
of large single weeds, like plantains, or 
colonies of smaller weeds is possible. To- 
gether with the modern selective lawn weed- 
killers now available and increasingly used 
by keen gardeners, an appliance of this 
nature should take almost all the customary 
hard labour out of lawn-weeding. Intro- 
duction to the British market seems worthy 
of consideration by both garden-tool manu- 
facturers and distributors of the modern 
weed-killers. 


AID FOR SHORTHAND-TYPISTS 

Some months ago (July 1950) attention 
was drawn in these columns to a copy-holder 
for use with typewriters. A similar device is 
also available for typing from shorthand 
notes. The notes are first taken on con- 
tinuous paper, which can then be placed upon 
a vertical stand immediately behind the type- 
writer. The stand carries a perspex holder 
and line-indicator, and a lever, positioned at 
the side of the typewriter and in line with the 
keyboard, controls the movement of the short- 
hand notepaper. The position of the line- 
indicator can be adjusted to any height to 
suit the operator. The transcribed part of 
the continuous roll of notepaper falls into a 
tray at the foot of the stand where it stacks 
itself neatly. 

The two main advantages of this office 
appliance would seem to be the reduction in 
eyestrain caused by constantly turning to 
shorthand notes placed at an awkward angle 
alongside the typewriter, and, second, the 
considerable saving of time in ‘finding the 
place,’ a factor which has been estimated to 
waste up to 30 per cent of typists’ effort. 





IMPORTANT NEW MATHEMATICAL TABLES 


The art of table-making has a long and 
honoured history going back at least to the 
second half of the 15th century. In 1473 the 
German astronomer Regiomontanus pub- 
lished in Niirnberg his Ephemerides for 1475- 
1506, which Columbus is said to have used in 
his voyages of discovery, but the earliest tables 
in the modern sense listed in the Index of 
Mathematical Tables (London, 1946) are those 
of Rheticus (1596). In the 17th century the 
work of John Napier (who published his 
famous work on logarithms in 1614) and 
Henry Briggs (whom schoolboys—and others 
—have to thank for the more familiar common 
logarithms) gave a new impetus and a new 
direction to table-making. From that day to 
our Own, successive generations have pro- 
duced a select band of workers in this field: 
to those interested in these things their names 
are familiar—Vega, Hutton, Shortrede, 
Bremiker, Bauschinger, Bruhns, Andoyer, 
Peters, and others. The modern demand for 
greater specialisation has called forth the 
elaborate compilations sponsored by the 
British Association and the American National 
Bureau of Standards Mathematical Tables 
Project. For more general purposes, it has 
fallen to one man, Dr L. J. Comrie of London, 
to produce the most up-to-date set of tables 
within reasonable compass. * 

Dr Comrie, formerly Superintendent of 
H.M. Nautical Almanac, and more recently 
head of Scientific Computing Service, Ltd., 
London, has spent a lifetime in table-making 
and computing. He is a pioneer of machine- 
computing, now so vitally important in the 
workshop and laboratory, and these tables 
reflect his rich experience in this direction. 
Machine-computing makes it necessary to 
give much greater space than formerly to 
tables of natural functions, and to tables of 
roots, powers, and reciprocals, while the trend 
of modern requirements is further seen in the 
full tabulation of trigonometrical tables with 
argument in degrees and decimals and 
in radians (circular functions), exponential, 
hyperbolic and inverse functions, and much 
else. The older school of logarithmic workers 


° Chambers’s Six-Figure Mathematical Tables. 
Vol. 1, Logarithmic Values, 600 pages, 42s. net. 
Vol. II, Natural Values, 612 pages, 42s. net. 


Chambers’s Shorter Six-Figure Mathematical 
Tables, 416 pose , 128. 6d. net. Chambers’s Four- 
Figure Mat tucal Tables, 64 pages, limp cloth, 
53., boards, 6s. 
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is still amply provided for: they have a whole 
volume to themselves, with a 180-page table 
of common logarithms which is never likely to 
be improved upon, and (uncommon nowadays) 
a 20-page table of 6-figure antilogarithms, as 
well as a very full presentation of logarithmic 
trigonometrical functions. 

For those who feel that, for ordinary 
purposes, they can dispense with the more 
ample tabulation and other refinements of the 
larger volumes, Dr Comrie has prepared a 
composite volume derived from the other 
two. In this, the table of logarithms occupies 
26 pages and the trigonometrical tables 
(logarithmic and natural) are given for degrees, 
minutes, and seconds only. Circular functions 
are given, as are adequate tables of ex- 
ponential and hyperbolic functions, roots, 
powers, etc. 

Dr Comrie has good reasons for dropping 
from the conventional seven figures of the 
older tables to six. For one thing, if inter- 
polation is to be taken seriously (and Dr 
Comrie is everywhere most exacting in this 
respect), it would not have been possible to go 
to more than six figures within the compass 
of these volumes. For another, it has been 
shown that, except for specialised work, to 
employ more than six figures is frequently 
nothing more than a pedantic embarrass- 
ment. Indeed, in modern practice, when the 
ubiquitous slide-rule fails, four-figure tables 
often suffice—and Dr Comrie has provided 
for this contingency with customary thorough- 
ness. His Four-Figure Mathematical Tables 
is, in content and conception, virtually a 
‘little brother’ to the six-figure volumes. 

All these tables are as satisfying typo- 
graphically as they are mathematically. 
Nowhere do we find the crowded, heavily- 
lined pages so dear to the older table-makers. 
The figures used are 9 and 8 point Imprint 
Old Style, which experience has shown to be 
the most readable for the purpose. Many of 
them have been specially made for use in 
these tables. 

Of the larger volumes Nature says: ‘They 
are likely to become the standard tables for 
general use’; while the present Superintendent 
of H.M. Nautical Almanac, writing in The 
Observatory, comments: ‘In concept, in 
execution, and in presentation these two 
volumes of tables are the finest ever issued; 
they represent the ultimate achievement of a 
table-making genius, as nearly perfect as can 
be desired.” 
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PLASTIC TILES FOR WALLS 


Tiles made from a tough and resilient 
plastic material are not only a substitute for 
the conventional wall-tile, but they also offer 
new advantages in easy fixing. They can be 
cut or bent so that corners or awkward wall 
protrusions present no difficulties. No special 
tools are required for covering a wall-surface 
with these tiles. All that is needed is a patent 
quick-drying liquid adhesive, supplied by the 
tilee-makers. The plastic material is claimed 
to be steam-proof. 

The tiles are at present manufactured in 
cream, white, and black, and in three pastel 
shades of green, pink, and blue. They are 
made in two sizes, 6 by 6 inch and 9 by 9 inch; 
beading-strips, 2} feet long and 14 or 1 inch 
wide, are also available. The appearance of 
these tiles is excellent, as many visitors to the 
1950 British Industries Fair saw for them- 
selves; no inferiority to the traditional porce- 
lain-finish tile is apparent. The principal 
economy in their use is not in the cost of tiles 
but in the great saving of time and skilled 
labour for fixing. As is well known, the 
major item in wall-tiling economics is the 
cost of labour required and not in the cost 
of the materials used. This innovation would 
seem yet another example of the proper use 
of plastic or synthetic substances—not as 
mere substitutes, but as entirely new materials 
with original and advantageous properties. 


A MACHINE FOR WOOL-RUG MAKING 

The making of wool rugs at home is un- 
doubtedly a steadily increasing leisure occupa- 
tion of both men and women. Those who 
deplore the somewhat lost arts of crochet and 
other fine needlework tend to ignore this 
modern and practical replacement. A new 
hand-machine, which carries a_ threaded 
supply of wool, cuts as it tufts, and is claimed 
to reduce the time required to make a wool 
rug by about ninety per cent. The machine 
has been designed by a wool company, and 
it is quite a simply operated hand-instrument, 
sold at a most reasonable price. For best 
results, a frame to hold the rug-foundation is 
desirable, and frames for 54 by 27 inch rugs are 
also available; but an empty wooden drawer 
or box of suitable size can act as a frame. 

The amount of wool used in rug-making is 
slightly reduced by this mechanised high- 
speed method. A rug of the dimensions 
stated above would require from four to five 
pounds of wool. Some idea of the time saved 


is given by the fact that one of the panels of 
the famous rug made by H.M. Queen Mary 
was copied in its twenty-two colours in only 
twenty-five hours, and this copy was shown 
to Queen Mary herself at a 1950 exhibition. 
The machine imposes no limitations upon 
pattern; and the manufacturers offer a range 
of patterned rug-foundations for various 
colour-schemes. 


FLUORESCENT POSTERS 


Poster advertisements are likely to become 
very much more dazzling in future; indeed, 
in some cities examples of entirely new poster 
printing-inks have already been seen. These 
inks are fluorescent; they contain a fluor- 
escent pigment which, against a reflective 
background, gives a remarkably shining 
effect. It is understood that at present these 
printing-inks are produced in four colours— 
cerise, orange, yellow, and green; a blue 
shade may be possible later. 

The inks will not last for more than from 
four to six weeks’ exposure to daylight, and 
this will probably limit their employment to 
posters of a temporary and dated nature, 
such as theatre or picture-house bills. This 
technical limitation may well prove a great 
advantage, for any widespread use of these 
new inks on posters would not only defeat 
their purpose but would also greatly intensify 
the chromatic aggression of many hoardings. 
In fact, all the virtue of these inks in adver- 
tising is lost if they are not used moderately 
even in suitable posters; they are means by 
which attention can be drawn to a few key 
words, such as, for example, the names of 
leading members of a cast, or the name of 
a film or cinema. Posters designed along 
these moderate lines have so far been strik- 
ingly effective. 


To CoRRESPONDENTs who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistie Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer - 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the ph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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The blended balance of 


CRAVEN 


EMPIRE TOBACCO 
for me 


Rich, fine Empire leaf 
perfectly balanced in 
blend gives a deeply satis- 
fying smoke —the reason 
why knowledgeable men 
ask for Craven Empire 
Tobaccos always. 


CARRERAS + 150 YEARS’ 


* 


ZYTOCIN 


Activated Garlic 
for Medicinal use. 


In | odourless | tablet form: 
Three weeks’ supply, 5s. 


Zytocin is for the restoration of the body's 
basic condition. Yhe Tablets are recom- 
mended specifically where nasal or bronchial 
Asthma, Catarrh, Fatigue or general Tox- 
aemia is the principal manifestation of ill- 
health. Zytocin is also of great assistance 
in skin plai of « itutional origin. 








|Let Zytocin help you this winter | 





EMION LIMITED, 
22 Great Smith Street, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 





Craven Empire De Luxe 
Mixture 4/0}d. and Craven 
Empire Curly Cut 4/!)d. an oz. 


_ CORNISH 
GRANITE 


Mo THOSE WHO APPRECIATE the dignity of 

B36 quiet reverence, there is something essenti- 

yaa ally right about Cornish De Lank Granite 
for monumental masonry. In the urban cemetery 
or in the shaded country churchyard there can 
never be incongruity in the soft tones of this 
beautiful silver-grey material as a medium for 
personal memorials. 


CORNISH DE LANK 








‘GRANITE QUARRIES CO 


De Lank . St. Breward . Cornwall 


| Your local monumental mason can 
advise and assist you with full 
information about De Lank Granite 
Mer:orials. 
Shogld you prefer, we shall be only 
too pleased to send you a catalogue 
describing De Lank Granite Memorial 
Designs and put you in touch with a 
mason in your locality who is familiar 
with the Lank range. 

















M ACVITA | 


(REG®) 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per | 1$d. PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 
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A delicious 
change 
from Bread 
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Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


: Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. i 
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